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EDITORIAL 


THE HOPE OF A NEW WORLD 


Christian leaders in many lands are greatly concerned about 
promoting <iscussion and planning of how to build a new world after 
the present hostilities are over. The Archbishop of York, who has 
been called the most influential leader of English Christianity, has 
# recently expressed his ideas in a book entitled “The Hope of a New 


g World.” His chief points are of interest to Churchmen in China — 


as well as in England. 
He begins by pointing out what is wrong with the old world. 
He bluntly s tates, “The trouble with the Nazis is not that they do 


nct practise what they preach; it is that they do preach what they 


@ practise. !heir standards are perverted; their right is our wrong.” 
@ Then he points out that many Englishmen had been leaving God out 


of their thinking. He says: “We come back to the paradox of. 


@modern English culture, which is largely Christian in quality, yet 
@ regards faith! in God.as a dispensable indulgence...... Now if God 
Gexists at all, it is obvious that H2 is the most important of all 
Bexisting th!i gs; we can understand nothing properly until we see 
Bitin its relation to God and His purpose.” Many will agree with him 
# that in the 1920’s and 30’s many people had lost the sense of direction. 
That which gives meaning and value to life is a cause to which life 
@ean be devoted. Life finds its highest value in a cause for which 
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it is worthwhile to die. Somehow or other we had been neglecting 
our service to the common geod. We were unwilling to share the 
burden of maintaining international order. In the industrial realm 
also we had let the profit motive predominate over the service motive. 
Greed and acquisitiveness had got the better of a sense of real fellow- 
ship and brotherhood and social justice. We in Shanghai to-day are 
vividly conscious of the way in which the worship of money is harmful 
to community life. The present upheaval has driven us back to think 
about the foundations of our life. We would do well to follow the 
example of our forefathers, who, when they heard in their con- 


- science, what they believed to be the voice of God, won the right to 


freedom of conscience for themselves and for us by obeying that 
voice. Freedom of conscience is worth having. The Archbishop 
expresses in one sentence what many people are desiring. “If the aim 
of the last war was to make the world safe for democracy and 
freedom, our aim in this war must be to make freedom and democracy 


safe for the world.” Recently Dr. Lindsay of Oxford University has | 
expressed his belief that the best democratic forn. of society will b> 


a fellowship or brotherhood that is a product cf a religious faith. 


When the Archbishop comes to talk about the new world it is 


significant that he begins by stressing the importance of worship. 


“We shall not succeed in subordinating the economic to the truly | 


human, unless we subordinate the human to the divine...... Man car. 
be saved from mechanism only by devotion to God.” If this war is 
a call to us to return to God, to become aware of Him as the supreme 
reality and to dedicate ourselves to Him both individually and as a 
nation, worship can us. He writes—‘“to worship is to quicker 
the conscience by theholiness of God, to feed the mind with the 
truth of God, to purge the imagination by the beauty of God, t+ 

open the heart to the love of God, to devote the will to the parpore 


of God.” This opinion is encouraging to us as individuals becaus: 


it gives us a part to play in the bringing in of a new world. 
This book gets down to brass tacks, when it discusses inter- 


national justice and social justice. In the Churchill-Roosevelt | 


Declaration it is interesting that these two great leaders stressed th? 


importance of planning so as to improve the lot of all mankind, and | 


the Archbishop strikes the same note when he writes: “I believe tha: 
the way of hope, because it is the way of mutual service, is to cal 


all nations to the co-operative enterprise of making the wealth now , 
so easily produced available for the needs of all peoples, or, to pet 4; 
it otherwise, the raising of the standard of life for the masses of |; 
the people in all nations by making available to them the wealth of . 
the world.” That it will not be easy to achieve our aims after the ’ 
tension of war is passed is fully realized by this religious leader. 3 
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labor. 
¥ and should |be eliminated.” ‘The first thing a strong Labour leader 
@ must do is to remodel the Union of which he is an official. He will 
Bfnd that it is exactly as difficult to overcome the vested interests. of 


feels that 
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Just here i: where he feels Christian forces should exert themselves. 
“When we consider what is the price that we must pay for securing 
approximate international justice and a fair hope of peace, we can 
see that all/our spiritual resources will be called on to the uttermost 
if we are worthily to play our part. There must be no relaxation 
after this war; but as by sacrifice and fortitude’ we shall win the 


The Aichbishop is not one who lives in the clouds. He is an 
idealistic realist. He has no illusions about the difficulties of chang- 
ing our industrial order, but if we are to effect the radical changes 
that are required, we must not be put off by the difficulties. Christians 
obviously are concerned to think in terms of personal life rather 
than of purely economic wealth. Day in, day out Christians can 
zealously spread the doctrine that the purpose of God—who is Love— 
demands that men seek to serve rather than to gain. “Our task as 
izens is to take our share in so moulding society trat the 
nearest practicable approximation to justice is actually established.” 
The Churchjcan help the nation by promoting and experimenting with 
the idea of fommunitv life. Private ownership should not be ¢ llowed 
to obstruct findefinitely the welfare of society. The Archbishcp puts 
it in this way: “I start with the economiz legislation of the Bible. 
The principle of the Divine Law as there set out for economics is to 
allow the maximum personal freedom compatible with the prevention 
of all explojtation either of the land by any person or group, or of 
one person jor group by another...... But our object is clear: it is 
to reverse that reversal of the natural order, which is characteristic 
of our phage of civilization; the natural order is that consumption 


@® war, so by ih and magnanimity we must establish true peace.” 


B should con‘fol production and production should utilize finance. And 


this must be done in the way that will most secure both freedom 
and order, both initiative and security, and may promote the only 
real proyre4ss, which is the development of personality in fellowship.” 
This rel'gigus leader is not afraid to criticize boldly—capital and 
are two quotations: “Functionless property is unjustified 


Labour organizations, and those who gain a living by working them, 
as it is to overcome the capitalist vested interests which Labour 
rightly denounces. The source of the trouble is not wealth; it is sin 
which is the perquisite of no class, and (incidentally) besets us who 


@ are ecclesiastical officials as much as others.” He realizes that no 


hristian men and women have a special responsibility to 


Utopia Gh brought about in a short space of time and again he 
effect a peaceful but definife change by asking where the existing 
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_Archbishop’s description of this ideal is: 
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system is breaking down and pressing for re-adjustment in the light 
of Christian principles. — 


Our hope for a new world is a hope for a truly Christian civiliza- 
tion. He says—‘‘We are fighting then to keep open the possibility 
of a civilization governed by Christian principles; we are fighting for 
the opportunity to make the ordering of human life increasingly 
Christian.” This as yet we have not achieved, but the steady 


struggle to build up such a way of life can surely be appreciated by | 


those who believe in justice, kindness, truth and beauty. The 
“We mean a civilization in 
which the Christian standards of value are accepted as those by 
which both persons and policies are to be judged, and in which there 
is a steady effort to guide policy by Christian principles. It is not 


required, in order that our civilization may be called Christian, that 


we should steadily try, and seek to recover ground recognized as lost 
when we consciously or unconsciously depart from them.” In one 
arresting paragraph he draws attention to the impo’.tance of having 
a right attitude towards Nature. He thinks that it is fundamental 
to sanity to recover our sense of one-ness with Mature. In all our 
planning we should cast out selfish ideas and try to visualize what 
is best for the general well being. Returning to think of ways in 
which the churches can lead members to see their part in the build- 
ing of a new world he says: “If there is to be a Christian civilization, 
there must be a body of Christians dedicated to God and His Kingdom 
in a manner of which the Holy Communion, so regarded, is the 
picture, and for which it offers the spiritual strength.” 


themselves in this way. Let us become conscious of ourselves as a 


fellowship pledged to God and to one another to stand and contend 


for international and social justice; to set little store by our posses- 
sions and much by our responsibilities; to seek, in worship, at once 
the understanding of our task and the quality by which we may 
perform it; to make use of the service appointed by our Lord as the 
symbol of our social life and the means of our personal dedication: 
and daily to commit ourselves, our country and all mankind to God 


jn the prayer our Lord has taught us.” 
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“I end these talks with a call to Christian people to pledge. 
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A VACATION IN THE TRIBES COUNTRY 
MABEL NOWLIN: 


| LEFT C engtu for my vacation in the Tribes country August 12. 
and returned September 10, but the time was so filled with new 


sights, that it seemed much longer than that. Our party of four,— 
Dr. Marian|and Grace Manly, Dr. Irma Highbaugh and myself, walked 
all the way from Kwanhsien there and back,—a distance of about 
700 li. When I purchased six pair of hemp sandals to wear over 
my shoes en route, it seemed as if I were out-fitting a centipede, but 
really it required that many because the steep mountain trails were 
so rocky, that a pair had to be discarded after a few days wear. 
we spent the night usually in a temple or a primary 
school building. We did our own cooking, paying a nominal sum for 
‘kwo” of a roadside teachop or restaurant. Often there 


were five 
cookery.”’ 


It seenjed almost unbelievable that within 250 li of flat Chengtu 


with its latitude and climate of Louisiana, we could be in the midst 
of mountains 3000-9000 feet high, in an atmosphere as dry :.s Colorado 
or Arizona.| Our trail was a narrow path along the turbalent river, 
with high, | 
gq mountains, that seemed to burst the sky, folded into one another as 
the fingers|of your hands when put together. Growing along the 
trail were anemone that varied from snow white to a rich pink, small 
yellow wild poppies, cerise lespidesa, sky blue acanthus, a kind of 
edelweiss, «nd many varieties of ferns. For the first day out, there 
were bambidos, ewe and monkey pine, but after that few if any trees 
except on the upper reaches of some of the mountains, where it was 


not possible to cultivate the soil. The little plots of corn and buck- 


wheat, ofteh seeming to be on the hypotenuse of a triangle becaus2 


of the steepness of the mountainside, could only be cultivated by a 


“hoe and hand” type of farming. | 
The rocks and great granite cliffs, the “corduroy” formation of 


certain stretches of the rocks, the flecks of iron in the rocks of one — 


area, the aluminum color that seemed to promise some kind of 
chemical deposit made us wish we knew more about geology to 
interpret them. Pasturing on the mountainsides were flocks of goats, 


% occasional herds of cattle that resembled Herefords and Holstein, and 
a few horses. Famine of recent years and the killing of the cattle 
by the Communists who invaded this country eight years ago, 


decimated the herds, we were told. Help in re-stocking and improving 
the stock seemed to us a desirable project for agriculture depart- 
‘ments of the government. We met a student of the Animal 


fifty bystanders, so it felt like doing “demonstration 


igh mountains on either side. The countless number of 
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it with the quality of teachers that are there. On our way home 


teach in the school. Szechuan Christian Education Association «ill 
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Husbandry department of a university among the summer service 
teams. 


PUBLIC HEALTH CENTER IN A TEMPLE 
On the fourth day of our journey, we came to Wen-ch’uan-hsien, 
where a team of government Public Health workers have their Center 
in an old Confucian temple. They welcomed us to stay in one of 
the rooms there. The temple must have been magnificent in its day, 
for it still is impressive with its huge “spirit screen” near the 
approach, three small stone bridges across what one day may have | 
been a kind of moat, ornamental archway, and triple stairway leading 
to the great hall which still bears the austere but very honored tablet. 
to the great master, Confucius. That same red color that marks the 
temples of Peking, the identical style of building and architecture 
of Peking impressed us as indicating the greatness of those old 
imperial days centuries ago, when in the far outpost such a replica 
of the temples of the capital was erected. : 


The next night found us housed in the sp.endid new ‘Norm: 
School which the government established two yvars ago in the im- 
portant city of Weichow. It is built on an im»osing site, partwavr 
up the mountain on whose summit, during th: time of. the Three 
Kingdoms, General Chang Wei built a fortress from which to look 
out over the border of his kingdom. When a dilapidated temple 
was torn down to make way for the Normal School, a stone tab:ci 
of the T’ang dynasty and a statue from the Sung dynasty were found. 
These are on either side of the entrance, over which is the challenging 
slogan, “‘Pioneers for the People.” The building is the finest modern 
building in any of that territory. The alert young principal of the 
Normal School was trained at Central University in Nanking. It 
was like seeing old friends to find two of Dr. W. T. T’ao’s educational 
mottoes on one of the walls,—‘‘Let head, heart -and hand wor« 
together” and “Teaching, learning, doing,—one process.” I dont 
know how much of a creative piece of work the Normal Schooi is 
doing, but there is abundant need for them to train teachers equal 
to the kind of education those mountain boys and girls need. LEvery- 
where we were told of the poor quality of the old fashioned teachers 
now in charge of primary schools of thal area. It is encouraging 
that the provincial government has established this School and staff -d 


we met four boys walking all the way from Chengtu to atend the . 
Normal School, aiso a man and his wife walking from Kwanhsien to 4 


donate a copy of “Er T’ung” magazine and of “Christian Farm er~ 
for their library this coming year. 
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WORK OF THE CHRISTIAN BORDER SERVICE TEAMS 


Our next stop was at Li-fan-hsien, center of a hsien that is 
larger thin Chekiang province. Dr. Highbaugh had a letter of 
introduction to the Hsien-chang, who not only received us cordially 
but loaned us his two horses to ride to the farthest point of our 
trip, T’a Sse Pa. This city of Li-fan is being rebuilt, after the 
burning of most of it by the Communists at the time of their 
invasion. Within the past two years the unpainted frame buildings 
of the hsien headquarters, and the Center Primary School, where we 
stayed, hive been built. The little city is built on the mountain 
side, and mountain streams run down the streets and supply the 
water the people use. There is a-small hospital of the Christian 
Border sa team, and for a few months the government has a 
Public Health team located there. At the recent visit of Dr. W. B. 
Djang, director of the Christian Border Service work, nineteen 
Christians} were rounded up, and plans made for regular Christian 
worship. j|Since the death of Pastor Mao about six years ago, there 
have beer} no Christian worship services. This is a strategic and 
promising} place. Summer service teams of Christian students have 
re for the past two years, mostly aloag the line of health 
and edu-attion. When people along the way sc frequently asked us 


get services of a doctor as well as medicine. 


T’a-Sse-Pa valley is famous for its abundance of wild flowers 
for its famous lamasaries at Sse Men Kwan (of the Yellow 
Lama sect) and at Kang Kang Chai (of the Red Lama sect) and for 
the new lumber camp which business men from Kiangsu have started 
within tite past two years. We stayed at the camp, where the 
managery vacated their own room for us. We appreciated it greatly, 
even though when there was a rain at night, it took a raincoat and 
two oil sheets to protect my bed from the drip of the leaky roof. We 
arrived on a Saturday evening, just in time to see the office manager 
paying off the dozen or so women of the Chia-jung Tribe who carry 
on the'r backs the sacks of cornmeal up the mountains to the workmen 
of the campany who are in the forests where the logs are cut. As 
the women could not write their names, they made their thumb 
print on the receipt, as signature. They are strong bodied women, 
who wear the style of Chinese garments in vogue about 25 years ago, 


with broad band of trimming around the neck. On: their heads a 
20 foot |piece of narrow white: homespun cloth was folded to a. 


rectanele about 10X12 inches, and tied to their heads with black 
cord and the long thick braid of their own hair. Silver ear rings 
that hung down several inches, silver rings and bangles at their belts 
jangled as they laughed and talked together. 
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The iamasaries are said to be very characteristic of Tibetan 


lamaism. The walls were richly decorated with Buddhist paintings, 
while the red of the central pillars, the gleam of the bronze and brass 
altar pieces, the chant of the priests, their yellow and henna colored 
robes and odd scoop shaped hats added to the picturesque effect. 
They brought rugs and low tables out into the temple courtyard and 
served us tea, walnuts, tsamba (a dry mixture of ground beans, 
barley, corn and wheat) and unsalted yak butter. Since this amount 
of color and of pictorial presentation of their religion seems to appeal 
to the Tribes people, the Church should take this into consideration 
in presenting its message. As I looked at those priests spending 


their lives at their chants and prayers “for the good of their souls” - 


and rendering no practical service to the illiterate mountain people 
around them whose life is so hard and barren, I was glad to think 
of the Christian Border Service team of students who had spent 
their vacation at T’a Sse Pa, demonstrating another way of “saving 
your life.” 


THE CH’IANG TRIBES. 


When Dr. Highbaugh and I had an opportunity of living for 
a few days in a “chai Tze” of one of the Ch’iang Triles near Weichow, 


we were glad to do so. A “chai tze” is a clan settlement of from — 


one to many families, usually up in the mountains. Pastor Shao Yun 
T’ing, whom we had known in Changli, took us there. He is religious 
director of the Christian Border Service station at Weichow. Lo Po 
Chai (Turnip Mountain Village) is a 3000 foot climb from Weichow, 
on the top of a mountain 9000 feet high. It is a settlement of 
70 families, and about 350 people. Their way of living reminded us 
of what the Old Testament records of tribal days of the Israelites. 
The houses looked Palestinian, too,—flat roofed, square, built of stone 
and adobe, the ground floor for their sheep and cattle, the next floor 
for the family, and the roof for threshing and storing their corn, 
beans and other produce. The stairway from one level to the next 


is just a stout log about eight inches in diameter, in which notches _ 


are cut for steps,—no railing of any sort. But one gets used io 
scrambling up and down after a few cautious trials. We are the 
first western women ever to visit this “‘chai tze.” 


The organization of this Ch’iang Tribe is a semi-matriarchal one. 
About half of the men who marry, go to live in the wife’s home, and 
take her name. A man with two wives lives half the time with one 
and takes her surname while there, and half the time with the other 
taking her surname while there. Children take the surname of the 
mother. The women carry the water from the mountain stream a 


li distant unless lack of rain dries it up and they must go to the | 
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larger stream that is 3 li distant. Women as well as men till the 
fields, gather brush for fuel, spin and weave hemp into cloth for the 


family garments, and as much of the washing and housework as 


they can. We found that the men really do more than appears at 
frst sight. They work with the women in the fields, get the heavy 
fuel, do the marketing, do some of the washing in the mountain 


@stream, and most of the cooking. Both dinners to which we were 


invited were cooked by the men of the family. They are skillful in 
making the thin buckwheat pancakes that are about 2 feet in er 


which constitute their “staff of life.” 


These Ch’iang people do not worship the idols of the usual 
Taoist or Buddhist temples, but have a kind of animistic religion. 
A white stone is the symbol of their religion. They had two “religious 


Bleaders” of the village, who exercised spirits of disease, conducted 
ceremonies at the marriages and funerals, though they did their 
#farm work just as the other people of the community. One of the 


two explained to us about his ceremonial coat of the skin of a goat 
that had eaten a copy of their religious book before it had been killed 
and skinned in accord with proper ceremony. Pastor Shao has taught 
them some Christian songs and they seemed to welcome him aL id to 
be not unfriendly to his Christian message. 


In the months ahead, I hope to read what I can find about tis 
Ch’iang tribe in the reports of the West China Border Research 


BSociety. The question of how best to present the Christian message 


to them is an intriguing one. Think of being within walking distance 


of this whole fascinating Tribes country! 


CHRISTIAN ART IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
| MARIE ADAMS 


NY adequate use of Christian Art in religious education, depends 
on a visual educational mindedness. Because of its mystic and 


@vmbolic meaning, Christian Art needs an understanding of what — 


sppeals to the mind and how. Many religious education classes for 


Byouth are dull because there are no visual helps to spur on the 
Simagination. Too often teachers preparing their class work, do it 
Mn the field of their own adult mental interests rather than with the 
M@thought of youth conditioned by modern means and ways in other 
M@ields. Today, pictures are telling the news of the day, selling the 


pods of the world, sending people out on travel trips and winning 
powers for leaders and causes. The amount of money which great 


- Bioncerns are paying out for colored presentation of their merchandise 
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is staggering. Are we who are in the business of building the spiritual 
wih acter of youth to shut our eyes to a method which is ‘giving such 
returns in other fields? 


The use of pictures in religious education does not always mean 
the expenditure of a lot of money, although we must be willing to 
sacrifice some personal finance if we are to use visual education to © 


the full. Our magazines are ccnstantly yielding materials for this 


field to the one who is alert to see them. Of course if we wait till 
we are ready to use a given picture, we shall as a rule be unable to 
find it. It takes time to store up an alphabetical file of ordinary 
magazine pictures, but one saved over a period of a few years gives 
the owner such a wealth of material as money cannot buy. 


The beautiful colored picture of an eclipse of the sun forecasted 
to take place on October 26, 2144 (an advertisement in National 
Geographic) is very telling when trying to show the dependability 
of God’s Natural laws. The picture of Akhenaten, the king who 
upset all Egypt with his belief in one god and who wrote po2ms 
comparable to the Old Testament Psalms a hundred years before the 
time of Moses, helps to make more real the fact that God has spoken 
to men in all ages and of all nationalities. Even the simple little 
picture of the Corinth canal (shown in recent war pictures) makes 
Paul more real, for the canal was built to avoid the dangerous coast 
on which Paul was ship-wrecked and to shorten the route-between 
Greece and Italy, the very trip which he took! 


Religious education note books can be made to live by the use 
of simple mimeographed charts, maps and outlined pictures, which 
students will enhance by coloring. When a science teacher says to 
a religious education teacher, “I wish I could get my students as 
interested in my note books as they are in yours,” there must be a 
reason. One of the big reasons is the visual helps which lure on the 
imagination of youth. 


USE OF FILM STRIPS 


It is really astonishing that so little use is peing made of the 
stereoptican and the new film strip in this field. At once some one 
says, “in these days of movies, young people do not care for still 
pictures.” It may be that they do not care for the type or the way 
some still pictures are used, but good ones rightly used have just as 
much appeal as movie. If you wish to make Jesus Christ live for 
young people take them on a trip to the Holy Land and let them 
see Him as a real man from an actual land. (Three such sets are 
now available from the Visual Education Department, Cheeloo Univer- 

sity, by writing Mr. Wells Hubbard, Cheeloo University, Tsinanfu, 
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| | war, to build up their Biblical history around the fact that that same 


Christian Art in Religious Education 


Shantung.) Show them what archaeology has done to unearth some of 
the Biblical facts which for a time man laughed at! Take advantage 
of their knowledge of the importance of the Mediterranean in this 


| blue water was also the political key when first Greece and then 


Rome gained control of Palestine. Travel trips make Biblical history 
live and gives a new interest in the Bible. Today’s youth are not 
skeptical, they are simply waiting to have Biblical facts and history 
squared with what they are getting in the geography, history and 
science class-rooms. We need not be afraid of our Bible in the hands 
of youth if we use all the available and convincing materials. Those 
which speak through the eye are among the most important. 


In the field of Christian Art, materials will not be so easy to 
get, neither will they always be cheap. If however we realize that 
in this business of spiritualizing youth, we need tools just as much 


Bas in any other field, we will find a way to get them. As a rule it 
@means personal sacrifice, for rarely are such materials provided by 


institutions. More often the worker in religious education is met by 
the simple statement, “The Bible is your text book, what more do 
you need!” 


There are many ‘ieibes where stale of great religious pictures 


@ tan be purchased. Of course the colored ones are tlie best, but really 


good prints in black and white if rightly used can bring great results. 
A list of a few places to get pictures may be helpful to some. 


Best black and white. 

Perry Pictures Company. Malden Mass. 

(54%2xX8 two cents gold). 
Good for suggestive facts. | 

The Union Bible Pictures—American Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Not so clear, but a good variety. | 

W. A. Wilde Company, 120 Boylston St., Boston, seit 
Just a few colored ones, 

George P. Brown and Co., 38 Lovett St. Beverly, Mass. 


Good colored pictures by Elsie Anna Wood. 

Bible Book and Tract Depot, Queen’s Building, 

No. 1 Ice House St., Hongkong. , 
Very limited selection, but many sizes of cheap and very zone 
colored pictures. 

A Ortiz Export Co., 78 Greenwich St., New York City. 


Some of these companies charge for their catalogues. It would 


therefore be besi to have friends in America secure them. 
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COLORED RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


The colored religious pictures from calenders used so much in 
America will be a good addition to such a collection. Let your con- 
stituency know that you want them. You may even be able to find 
some one who has access to the left overs of a printing company 
which would be like finding a gold mine! 


Always try to have several copies of the pictures you use most. 
If you have enough to pass down each row or if the class is around 
a table and every three or four students can look at one picture, 
you will get better results. Some will ask, ‘““Why not use the large 
pictures which all can see?” Large pictures unless very expensive 
are not so good for detail. The real reason however is that the 
large pictures are too limited in subjects. With small pictures a 
set can be run up to five and six hundred pictures with little difficulty, 
while in the case of large ones a set of fifty would be unusual! 


Most prints are on paper not calculated to stand the wear and 
tear of constant handling. This means that they should be mounted. 
The extra heavy brown or gray paper used for so many book covers 
will prove very satisfactory. See that the mounts are large enough 
to protect the picture. The mount and not the picture should take 
the finger marks! 


Pictures will do little or no good scattered around here and there. 


For the best use they must be where you can put your hands on ~ 
them at a moments notice. A very thin wooden box the width of — 


the pictures, the depth of their length and as long as necessary for 
a growing file is very satisfactory, if the top opens in the center with 
two hinged sections which fall at either side when opened. Good 


heavy cardboards can divide the sections on a given subject. If it 


be the Life of Christ, then the sections could be Nativity, Childhood, 


Ministry, Teachings, Jesus and Individuals and Passion Week. A — 


continuous numbering will make filing easy. Of course duplicate 
pictures should all have the same number. In beginning a collection, 
it would be well to leave vacant numbers for later acquisitions, but 
new pictures on the same subject can always be numbered 12B, 12C 
or 12D. These numbers should be clear and the place for the number 
uniform. | 


Perhaps making the collection will be easier for some than using 
the pictures! If you have never had any training in the interpretation 
of religious pictures, then certainly you should read some good books 
on the subject. A few very good ones are given below. 


Famous Bible Picture and the Stories They Tell by Elizabeth 
Bonsall, Union Press, Philadelphia. 
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A part of a Religious Education class in Mary Porter Gamewell 7 
School, Peiping. The subject is The Life of Christ and the girls are 
studying pictures from Christian Art. | 


Christian Art bulletin board in Mary Porter Gamewell School, PORES. 
(Methodist) Peiping. Glass protects the pictures fiom the dust. 
It is on the outside wall of one of the building. 


The Madonna of the Chair by Raphael 
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Photo of the Picture—Jesus and the Rich Young 
Photo of the Picture-—-The Hope of the World, 
by Copping 
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Famous Hymns with Stories and Pictures, Elizabeth Bonsall, 
American Sunday School Union. 


The Gospel in Art and Art Studies in Life of Christ, Albert 
Bailey, Pilgrim Press, Boston. 


Christ and the Fine Arts, Cynthia Pearl Maus, Harpers and 
Brothers Publishers, New York. 


In your own preparation of the picture which you are going to 
use, try to anticipate every question the class could possibly ask. 
Know the background of the incident. For instance, in Hofmann’s 
picture of the Rich Young Ruler, where did Jesus see this young 
man? What was his city of Jericho like? Look it up in history. 
Do not give the class a lecture on Jericho, but bring out interesting 


| historical facts which will strengthen the reality of the picture. The 


Jericho of the Rich Young Ruler was built by Hered the Great who 


4 had tried to kill the Baby Jesus. In 35 B.C. old Jericho was given 


to Cleopatra by Antony. When however Herod saw her as a 
dangerous personality and made plans to have her killed on the 
Jericho road (made famous by Jesus’ story of the Good Samaritan) 
she departed taking with her a shoot of balsam which she planted 
in her Egypt. She then rented her balsam groves to Herod for some- 


i thing like $240,000 gold! Herod decided to build a city worthy of 


such rent so he built the city the Rich Young Ruler and Jesus knew. 


The Old Testament Jericho is about two miles from the modern 
city. It is only a pile of earth, but archaeologists are proving many 


® truths in the old Bible story. Such facts as these will make the 


story and the picture so much more real to young people, 


HOW TO USE PICTURES 
You can never prearrange any order for the discussion of the 


picture. The class may take that right out of your hands. Your 
® preparation must anticipate all lines which it may take. Let us 
® however think of some pertinent questions which we can ask to draw 


out the class in the study of this picture. What do the Young Ruler’s 


4 hands tell you about him? Does the right hand show strength or 


weakness? Does the left hand show a grasping or a giving attitude? 
How do-you read his face? Why doesn’t he look at Jesus? What 
do his lips tell you of his inner feelings? How old do you think 


was? 


Are the two poor people de whom Jesus is pointing hearing the 


® conversation between the young man and Jesus? Does the old man 
§ look as though he were listening? Is the woman hoping to get some- 


thing? How has the artist drawn a distinction between tne ricn 
and the poor in the background? 
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also be helpful. 


- perience with hundreds of students. 


dependence all races and nationalities have on each other! 
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Compare the hands of Jesus with those of the Rich Young Ruler. 
How would you describe Jesus’ eyes? Has the artist through 


costume brought out the shallowness of the young man’s character 


as compared with the depth of Jesus’ thinking ? 


In bringing the thought down to the spiritual meaning, questions 
If you had been the young man, how would 
you have felt about Jesus’ command? Jesus was not asking the 
young man to sell out because he felt money a sin, for when he talked 
to Nicodemus and other rich men He never mentioned money! He 
was asking the young man to sell out the thing which he was loving 


more than the welfare of His own spiritual life. If Jesus was to 


face you today as He did the Rich Young Ruler, w hat would He ask 


you to sell out? 


In connection with this picture, it needs to be said that Hofmann 
has given us the most satisfying consecutive set of pictures for th® 
life of Christ of any painter. We say that with twenty years ex- 
Always, Hofmanns_ pictures 


are the choice. Most people are not aware that Hofmann has given 


us sO many, for so many of his pictures are only drawings. ‘The | 


Perry Picture Company print more of these than any other company 
we know about. 


Many pictures have lovely stories. We cannot be sure that all 
these are true, but some of them have real character building value. 
Let us notice two of these. The one told in regard to Copping's 
picture, The Hope of the World is very suggestive. 


The story runs that one night Copping had a dream. Going to 


his studio, he found a man working on the picture of Jesus and the > 


Children (later called The Hope of the World) which he had just 
finished. At once Copping commanded the man to stop spoiling his 
picture. “I am not spoiling your picture,” responded the strang? 
man. ‘“I am only changing it for your picture is not true.” Again 


Copping spoke, “You are wrong, I painted that picture to show how © 


Jesus loved the children. The whole world knows it is true that 
He did love the children.” Turning around, the intruder said, “You 
have painted all white children. Who told you that Jesus loved only 
white children?” At that Copping awakened. So real had been the 
dream that he went to his studio to see if his picture was safe. The 
next day he put it away and painted another. The children in the 
second picture were not all white ones, but representatives of the 
five races. What a picture to use in connection with the race que:- 
tion! What an opportunity with this picture to show the contribution 
of all races, the loveliness of people of every color and th2 absolute 
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PICTURE OF THE LAST SUPPER 


No better character building story can be found than the one 
told concerning the painting of Leonardo Da Vinci’s picture of the 
| Last Supper. The story needs to be preceded with questions which 


i} will bring out the importance of building strong character in early 


| life. This can be done by questions concerning the disciples. Com- 


| pare them. What made one stronger, another weaker. What faults 


should have been corrected in childhood or their youthful days? The 
story should be told simply, with no application whatever. Youth 
thinks deeper than we realize. They will make their application. 
Many good stories are spoiled by moralizing! 


Chinese artists paint from memory while western painters use 
models. The story is told that when Da Vinci painted his picture 
of the Last Supper, he first painted the Christ. Gradually he found 
men to pose as models of the different disciples, until he came to 
Judas. He could not find one with a face hard or cynical enough 
to suit him. Week after week: he waited. Then one day on the 
street he came face to face with the man he wanted. Walking up 


to him, Da Vinci told the man he was an artist and asked the 


gstranger if he would pose for a model. “I'll do anything you want 


me to do, if you will give me something to eat! I am starving to 


Bideath !? responded the man. After giving the man all he wanted 


to eat, Da Vinci began painting. In two or three days he no longer 
needed the tramp. Paying him, Da Vinci dismissed him. The man 


‘seemed loath to go, and Da Vinci supposing it was because he must 


again go to an uncertain life, urged him to leave. The man denarted, 


@ but in only a few moments. was back! Rushing into the room he 
@ said, “I was vour model once before. You painted my picture a long 


time ago.” Impatiently Da Vinci responded, “Of course I never 


@ painted your picture before! I never saw you till a a: days ago 
when I found you on the street!” 


Stepping up to the beautiful canvas, the wretched man pointed 


B to the wonderful figure of the Christ which shed pure radiance over 


the whole picture and said, “When you painted the Christ, I a pure, 
purposeful youth was your model! Years of sin changed me into a 


@ desperate criminal bad enough to serve as’ your model for Judas who 


sold his Master for thirty pieces of silver!” 


While the primary purpose of Christian Art in Religious 
Education, is the picture itself, the art side will sometimes have its 
value. We need however to remember that we are not teaching 
Christian Art, but religion through art. Just how much we use 
facts about the artists themselves and the technical study of the 
pictures depends on the class. In some cases it would be well to 
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dwell on some of the art facts. If several pictures of a certain artist 
are available as in China the Hofmann ones are, it would be good to 
help the class become familiar with the Hofmann Christ. Incidentally 
this will give a good opportunity to make clear why the figure of 
Christ is so unlike in different pictures. 


On this subject there are also stories which make the artists 
more real, and thus give more reality to the pictures. This story 
will help youth to see the man back of the picture. It is told that 


one day Raphael passing by a home saw a beautiful mother under 


a grape arbor, holding her baby boy, while her older son leaned against 
her knee showing her a cross which the servant had carved out of 
a bit of wood for him. Raphael at once begged the opportunity of 
drawing their picture for a future Madonna painting. He had no 
paper, no pencil! Looking around he found the round wooden head 
from a barrel and a piece of charcoal. With these rough tools he 
made a sketch which was later to become the Madonna of the Chair, 
one of the world’s most famous pictures. : 


Another use for Christian Art is the bulletin board. For the 
most effective use, there should be a separate board for religious pic- 
tures, placed where all can see it and where traffic is not as great as 
in most school halls. Good pictures should be used. The title should 
be clear and written in the best Chinese. A Bible opened to the 
passage in the mind of the artist is very effective. Many non- 
Christian students, teachers and even servants may read the Bible 
for the first time under such conditions! We can never estimate the 
value of good Christian Art constantly placed not only before our 
Christian but our non-Christian students. 


Stereoptican or the new film strip in Christian Art has untold use. 


In it you may have pictures which you are unable to obtain for your | 


file of prints. A set of six films have just been completed by the 
Visual Education Department, Cheeloo University. They are: 


The Christmas Story in Christian Art— 

For worship. In both Chinese and English 29 pictares. 
The Childhood of Jesus in Christian Art—29 pictures. 
The Ministry of Jesus in Christian Art— 
to Passion week—42 pictures. 

The Teachings of Jesus in Christian Art—32 ieee: 
Jesus and Individuals in Christian Art—38 pictures. 


Passion Week in Christian Art— 
For worship. This can be used day by day or as a whole 
service. There is one on the market, but a new one is also 
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in the making which will be in Chinese and English both, 
| about 70 pictures. 


(eee Mr. Hubbard concerning these.) 


The two worship films are double frame with the picture on one 
side while the scripture, hymn or prayer is on the other. The 
audience can thus participate in the service. The dark gives an 
atmosphere for worship better than most anything else we can have. 
The success of this kind of a service however depends on the most 
sainstediia preparation. It must be made a service of worship and 
kept suich to the very end. Never allow such a service to be a 
“picture show’! Make use of the periods of meditation with pictures 
which speak to the heart as words cannot, and of the dark which 
makes the worshiper alone! 


The other four films can easily be used for worship, but their © 


primary} intention is instruction. The same reverent attitude should 
‘ined however. Never use Religious Art through stereoptican 
as a show! Make it so worthwhile that there will be no chance for 
the audience to think of it in terms of the movie. It will take 
work —tpard work to use these film strips in the best way, but they 
will give results that nothing else will. For about ten years, 
stereontican has been used with youth in the Asbury church in 
Peiping.| during Passion week. They are the same pictures year after 
year. 
these age. Long before the time for them, youth enquires when 
they will be held. The = question about attendance is providing 
enough feats! 


Christian Art is one of the greatest tools the worker in Religious 
Education can have. It is not a tool. which can be used without 
preparatiion. It is not one which can be had without sacrifice of one 
kind or another. It is however open to every worker who is inter- 
ugh to have nothing but the best for his job! 
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TOWARDS REUNION | 


. ANDREW THOMSON 
(Concluded) , 


PROPOSALS FOR INAUGURATION 


UBJHECT to their consent to the Basis of Union and the Con- 
stitution of the Church, all bishops, presbyters, deacons, elders, 


and members of the uniting churches, become, ipso facto, members 
of the united Church. 3 


‘here are no servives that seem to be looked forward to as 
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It will become necessary to appoint bishops from th2 uniting 
non-episcopal bodies. The method proposed is as follows: 


“It would seem to us appropriate that at the consecration to the 
episcopate of presbyvters of non-episcopal uniting churches 
(which would be the inauguration of union) ministers in those 

churches who have hitherto administered ordination should join 
with the three consecrating bishops in the laying on of hands. 
This would symbolize the full concurrence of the uniting 
churches and the coming together in the ministry of the united 
Church of the spiritual blessings previously enjoyed by the 
ministries of the several churches in separation. (See also 
Lambeth Report, 1930, p. 129; Sketch 1934 p. 16). As part 
of the inauguration there should also be a solemn act of mutual 
recognition and welcome, and of common offering for service 
in the united Church, to be shared in by all its bishops, both 
those who were formerly Anglicans and those who were formerly 
Free Churchmen. This would no doubt form part of the 
inauguration service. It is suggested that one of the latter 
should be cocelebrant in the service of Holy Communion within 
which the rite of inauguration will take place. Similar services 
might then follow in the cathedral church of each diocese for 
the presbyters.”—Outline 34-5. 


“One essential condition of the attainment of unity is that all 
the members of the Church should be willing and able to 
receive Communion equally in all churches of the united Church” 

p. 32, and “all ministers of the uniting churches who have been 
qe ordained as ministers of the Word and Sacraments....are at | 
14 liberty to minister and celebrate the Holy Communion in any 
Wh church of the united Church.” p. 34. 


A reading of the literature dealing with Reunion makes it 
vid abundantly evident that the first consummation of reunion is not 
| i regarded as the <nd of the process, but only as one stage towards 
Ha unification. Put the coming together into one body is a primary 
i] requisite fec further growth. And during this period of further 
| growth there will be frequent occasion for mutual forbearance and 
14 toleration; there will be the bringing into close juxtaposition of 
At _ jncompatibilities arising out of differing traditions, and problems will 
: emerge for the solution of which there is neither precedent nor 
$ | | regulation. But by “giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit 
4 in the bond of peace” and by keeping in mind the principle stated in 
paragraph 33, these difficulties may not only be overcome, but may 
become the occasion of further. enrichment to the body as a whole. 
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Note:—While the regulations governing the inauguration 


of Reunion in England are similar to those prescribed for South 


India, yet as the latter is farther advanced towards consum- 
mation and its provisions more detailed, a statement of them 
may be of interest and is appended herewith: 


1. A central body should be formed of emianibatived of 
the three negotiating churches, viz., the General Council of the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon (rote: not of the four uniting 
dioceses but of the whole Anglican Church in India, Burma and 
Ceylon, which thus assumes a share in the inauguration of the 
new Church) the General Assembly of the South India United 
Church, and the South India Synod of the Methodist Church, 
to choose from among the presbyters of the iwo non-2piscopal 


churches men suitable for the episcopate. These will be con- 


secrated by the laying on of hands of the presiding biship and 
at least two other bishops and of presbyters of the South India 
United Church and of the Methodist Church. | 


2. The act of inauguration is to be as follows: 
(1) A representative of each of the two uniting church- 
es is to lay on the Communion Table a signed copy 
of the Basis of Union of the Constitution of the 
_ new Church and of the assent of his Church thereto. 
(2) Prayer by representatives of each of the three 
churches for God’s acceptance of the Union and His 
blessing upon it. 
(3) Declaration by the existing bishops of their accep- 
tance of the Constitution of the new Church. 
(4) The consecration of the new bishops as described 
above. 
(5) The Communion Service. 


3. It is also suggested that the existing bishops should in 
some appropriate manner receive a commission from represen- 


_pvatives of the South India United Church and of the Methodist 


Church for their wider work as bishops in the united Church. 


4. There should be included in the inaugural service a 
solemn dedication of the united Church to the evangelization of 
India. 


5. The name of the new Church is to be, “The Church of 


South India.” 
The chapter in the Outline on RELATIONS WITH OTHER 


HURCHES takes a big step forward in the matter of FELLOWSHIP 
and 
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“The Church desires to preserve for all its constituent groups 
and members such communion and fellowship with other 
churches as they have enjoyed before the act of Union. The 
United Churen will at an early date determine its relation to 
other churches, and will continually work towards the goal of 
the full union in one body of all parts of the Church of Christ. 


“Any communicant member of any Church with which the 
united Church has fellowship shall be at liberty to partake of the 
Holy Communion in any church of the United Church of Eng- 

_land. Any minister of such a Church shall be free as a visitor to 
minister or celebrate the Holy Communion in any church of 


the united Church of England, if he is invited to do so by } 


competent authority. 


“Presbyters and members of the Church as individuals shall 
have the same liberty with regard to intercommunion and jinter- 
celebration with other Churches as they had before—‘“Outline 
pp. 30, 34. 


COMMENTS AND SUGGESTIONS 


As one brought up in the Presbyterian tradition-which, by the 
way, has always held a high view of the Church—I cannot read the 
accounts of the progress towards Reunion, as registered by the two 


- Schemes of South India and England, without a sense on the one 


hand of profound gratitude to God, and, on the other, of responsibility 
to add my small quota in his high and holy cause. Further, had I 
the opportunity of doing so, I would be glad to enter immediately 
such a church as is outlined in either of the two Schemes. Not that 
either Scheme is final, or is, even at the present stage, perfect. In 
this respect, however, they but share a frailty common to all things 
human. 


I have one criticism which I wish to give for what it is worth. 
It has to do with the Diaconate. The office of Deacon in the sense 


of candidature for the office of presbyter—the sense in which it is 


used in both Schemes—is not a life office, but marks only a proba- 
tionary period. The authority for whatever duties the deacon 


‘performs in this interval is derived from the presbyter or bishop 


with whom he is associated. __ 
That every member of the body of Christ is called to a sacred 


office and holy service is recognized in the Presbyterian, Congre- 


gational and Baptist Churches by the place they give to the office of 
“elder” or “deacon.” These are ordained by the laying on of hands, 


and are associated with the Presbyter in the spiritual oversight of 
the congregation, and in its work on behalf of the community and 
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the causes which it serves. They represent it also in Church Councils. 
# But, in a profounder sense, they represent the high office held by 
4 every member of the Church by virtue of God’s call. 


Now a reading of the Outline in that section of it dealing with 
athe Diaconate leaves the impression that there is some doubt as to 
the nature of this office in the proposed united Church: 


“So far as the Diaconate is continued in the United Church in 


the form in which it is familiar in the Church of England. ...” 


BAnd a long note is appended as follows: 
_“The Presbyterian delegates at the World Conference on Faith 


and Order at Edinburgh contributed to its rerert (p. 25) a 
note on the constitution of their Churches, in which it is said 
that ‘the functions of the diaconate in the New Testament have 
been performed not only by those named deacons, but also in 
some measure by the lay eldership, which in addition to a share 
of responsibility in the government and discipline of the Church 
in. all its courts, assists in the dispensing of charity, the 
visitation of the people, and the distribution of the elements at 


Holy Communion.’ In the Congregationalist and Baptist 


Churches the deacons have much the same functions (but their 


appointment is purely local, and does not carry with it the 


qualification to serve in any other place.) The diaconate in 
the primitive Church was an Office of help to the poor, the sick 


and the ignorant, discharged as a spiritual ministry by men 


of good report, full of “the Spirit and of wisdom,” ordained 
for this duty. It was a substantive cffice, held for life, from 
which men were sometimes promoted to the episcopate, rarely, 
if ever, to the presbyterate, as it is in the Church of England 


at the present day. In view of tke power of the primitive 


diaconate and the strength given to Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Baptist Churches by its modern revivals, negotiators of 
Reunion authorized by the Churches might well consider fram- 
ing proposals which would revive the former and preserve the 
values of the latter. They might also consider whether 
persons selected with a view to ultimate ordination to the 
presbyterate might be ordained deacon in order to serve that 
office for a time as part of their training for the presbyterate.” 
—Outline pp. 26-7. | 


' Jt seems to me that it is those who are ordained for a life service 
the Free Church sense who should be considered the diaconat2. 
the suggestion made in the last sentence were adopted, then the 
\bationary presbyter would, for the period of his probation, receive 
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ordination as a representative of the laity, and, with the other 
deacons and elders, would be associated with the presbyter in the 
duties of his office; though, by virtue of his specialized training, he 
might be expected to give wider and more continuous service. 


But I desire to say something further. In beth the India and 
the English Schemes the presbyter is associated with the bishop in 
the laying on of hands at the consecration of a new bishop. Why 
not extend this idea another stage and assoziate the deacons also— 
deacons in the sense recommended in the preceding paragraph—with 
the bishops and presbyters at this rite? What would it then mean? 
In addition to the ideas ordinarily associated with it, it would also — 
signify that while the Church recognizes different offices in the 
_ Church, and assigns to each its distinctive and appropriate functions, 
yet at the same time it regards these as parts of an integrated whole. 
It would signify also the cooperation of presbyters and laity with 
their bishop, and that while they derive spiritual help and guidance 
from him, the bishop no less derives help from them. ‘The Apostle 
Paul repeatedly acknowledges the share of those to whom he writes 
in his Apostolic labours, and begs for its continuance. It would be 
a striking recognition of the place of the laity in the ministry of 
the Church. It would be a symbol of the unity of the Church, in 
that while bishops, presbyters and laity have each their appropriate 
place and service, yet they are alike members of one sacred body, 
charged with heavenly duties, endowed with divine resources, sharers 
together of God’s grace in Christ. 


WHAT ABOUT THE CHURCH IN CHINA? 


Why should not we here imitate what is being done in India 
and in Britain in the matter of Reunion? Could not regional con- 
ferences of persons representing different Church traditions be held 
for an interchange of views? We have at our disposal the intensive 
research work of the past decade and these two Schemes as a basis 
to go upon. Could not the findings of these regional groups be 
‘interchanged and compared, preparatory to larger conferences later? 


CAUTION OR ADVENTURE WHICH? 


“Lord, if it be thou, bid me come to thee on the water. 
And he saith, Come.” ; 


“If it be thou”....Can any one doubt that the vision of th2 
world won to Christ and of a Christian community expressing in 


cutward form the realities of its inner life is other than the call of ; 


Christ? Then why do we hesitate? Are we afraid of dissoziating 
ourselves from our past history? We cannot do so even if we would, 
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any more than can a child as he grows to manhood be other than the 
child of his parents. To refuse to respond to the call to go forward, 
to be unable to adapt, or modify, or add to the past in the light of 
new revelation, is, to become its slaves and not its inheritors and 
masters. 


- HOW FAST SHOULD WE MOVE? 


“We must not make undue haste.” Certainly not. But what 
about undue slowness? Have the sins of the Chureh been more 
sins of transgression or sins of omission—cf not hearing and answer- 
ing new calls? In the prayers and hymns of the Church there is 
frequent reference to the sin of our divisions. An outside observer 

§ might remark that we are very complacent about it. Why call upon 
God to “heal our divisions” when it is we ourselves within the Church 
who maintain them, and we ourselves who can remove them. An 

& individual cannot deal with the sin of the whole body of which he is 
a member as he can with his own, but he can emancipate himself 
from a share of the corporate guilt by doing what he can—be it little 
or much, to draw attention to it and protest against it. One reason 

@ifor their action in initiating steps towards Reunion given by the 
representatives at South India in their first statement was, “The 
thallenge of the present hour in the period of reconstruction after 
the war.” Yet twenty-one years later the project is still not con- 
simmated and we are in a second and worse war. Yet while the 

mChurch hesitates and delays, titanic forces whizh seek to bring the 
world under the domination of the materialistic view of life do not 
delay, and the river of human tears and bleod flows on. 


At the close of John’s messages to the ‘seven Churches is a 


mpicture of a suppliant standing outside a closed door, his hands carry- | 


ing royal gifts, asking for admission. At the close of the book is 
’ message of One who comes quickly. Are not these two one and 
the same? Is it not true that Christ has been kept waiting not only 
outside the doors of our Legislatures and International Congresses, 
Mbut outside the door also of a _ too-little-faith and too-little-dare 
mChurch? As long as we acquiesce in what we know to be sin can 
we say that we have given full admittance to Christ? But if we 
Himce did, would not our Lord “come quickly to his temple” and set 
Bbefore us such royal food that in its strength we would be fully equal 
ato our divine commission to heal the open sores of the world? 


‘Thy name be hallowed, 
Thy Kingdom ccme, Thy will be done, 
As in heaven, so on earth, 
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THEY CALL IT “SELF-SUPPORT” 


HE Churches in China are facing many difticuit problems of 


which “ministerial support’ is cre bren-hine out into a host of 
other problems. Why should we bring this question up for discus- 
sion while there are other more urgent problems fer us to solve for 
the time being? So some people will say, “Let alone the question 
of self-support.” If it were purely a personal problem of those 
under-paid preachers and their starving families, the writer would 
join many others in saying to the preacher, “Now try to support 
yourself just like many of your church members who are struggling 
to make their living.” 


To begin with, the writer thinks that many of the city pastors 
have been doing their part in making a local church on the self- 
supporting basis. The simple way of their doing it is by under- 


taking more than one job at the same time. Some take a teaching 


job to support themselves-and serve a local church as its honorary 
minister. Others take the position of an editor or secretary in a 
Christian organization and spend their week-ends in local church 
work. Because they were once ordained, many local churches wel- 
come such qualified persons to be their ministers. These self- 
supporting preachers are usually among the best trained. They are 
willing to work seven days a week and no less than ten hours per 
day. Because the Churches in China have not been accustomed to 
offer a decent living wage to a responsible and respectabl2 minister, 
the minister has to resort to some means of self-support by himself. 
Hence the “occupational” type of minister. — 


Suffice it to say that such a practice will not satisfy every one. 
The chairman of the local church board finds it difficult to “‘boss” a 
minister who is not on the pay roll. An elderly church memb:2r 


cannot command the minister to do a special favor for him or h?r_ 
because the minister does not depend on the membership contribution | 


for the support of his family. There seems to be less restriction on 
the minister’s wife and children on questions of clothing and food. 
Whether this much of personal freedom of: the minister is some- 
thing to be desired or not, it still remains to be studied. But from 
the standpoint of the church a self-supporting minister does not solve 
the problem under discussion. For we have many missionary 
preachers working in the local churches where they serve as pastor 
both in name and power. Some of them have been holding the 
position of a super-pastor and others just assistant pastors. Their 
influence in church finance is indeed very noticeable. Many local 
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churches have felt the after-effect of the withdrawal of missionaries 
and voluntary church workers from the occupied areas. 


Nor does a self-denying minister necessarily make a local church 
A financially independent. Before the City of N— was occupied a 
leading church of that city had to solve a difficult financial problem. 
The church board voted to increase the salary of the pastor from 
$40.00 to $60.00 per month. The writer asked the treasurer of that 


church as to whether his pastor was able to make a living on that | 


much of income when the price of the rice had gone up to $160.09 
@per picui. The treasurer answered indifferently, “We do our best 
and the pastor will do his best.” Too many self-supporting churches 
have been starving their pastors in order to keep on calling their 


churches “self-supporting.” Really many of them have been 


S insolvent for years. 


In a number of well established churches of a large denomination 
in China, the preachers are still struggling to carry on regardless 
of inadequate salary and allowance. But nearly all of them say that 
their church fund is very low so that they cannot afford to buy 
church literature or some simple equipment, not to mention fund for 
@repair or relief. In ordinary times these churches were among the 
g self-supporting ones. But now they have to choose between calling 
themselves “self-supporting” with a reduced staff and minimum 
program on one hand, and ceasing to use the good name of “self- 
supporting” but availing themselves of opportunities from all sources 
on the other. It seems to the writer that the nominal self-supporting 


thurches are really after self-glorification without attempting to > 
enrich the lives of the church members and to bring about a normal - 


growth. 


This brings us to the heart of the problem, namely, “Is Self- 
support a final goal or a mere by-product of the evangelistic program 
@of Christian Missions?” Before 1937 a few larger denominations 
adopted a program of self-support. They claim that one effective 
@method of achieving self-support is by withdrawing mission subsidy. 
mOf course a sudden withdrawal of a total subsidy will kill the work. 
So they worked out a five-year or ten-year plan in order to give 
church people time for making adjustments. The plan seemed to 
@rork well for the first two or three years under normal conditions. 
@But the Sino-Japanese conflict suspended it. At present an emergency 
@relief plan has replaced a self-support plan. Nobody knows how soon 
the normal condition will return. 


One of the lessons from the “China Incident” reveals the fact 
@that the so-called indigenous or independent Chinese churehes are 
@sually among the first ones to be de-nationalized. In the time of 
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emergency they are left as orphans. Some of their leaders welcome j i 

| foster parents to care for them. Perhaps in the very beginning §®@ 

1 many of the enthusiastic supporters of the “self-support” movement 4 th 

it were somewhat confused by the simultaneous use of the terms like g % 

' “independent,” “indigenous,” ‘‘naticnal” and “self-governed.” The of 

ih cause for the sudden appearance of an independent church is usually i 

| ! due to some misunderstanding between one group of members craving he 

| for control in church affairs and another group .of leaders refusing 

| i | to relinquish certain time-honored rights. By appealing to the fs 


racial pride of a cross section of church membership, the group of 
non-cooperating members walked out to establish an independent 
church. Churches of this type are like trees which can be trans- by 
planted with good care. But they cannot weather out a storm nor se 
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financial difficulty for they are not deeply rooted. The leaders of as 

: the so-called independent or indigenous church movement in China 
have not studied the laws governing the natural growth of an historic Jac 
j church. A self-supporting or self-governing church cannot be built me 
} Simply on the ground of spite or racial pride. To the writer, self- do 
: ! support is not a goal of evangelism but rather a process by which if 
4 | Christians are being taught continually to shoulder more respon- Th 
Th sibility for others and to show more love to God. Christian Steward- to 
; ship and many other practical teachings of Jesus should be em- @lec 
; phasized before we hope to see a local church stand on its own feet. ani 
‘ In this article the writer does not attempt-to point the way to §Pe 
; | a method or a plan of self-support. His prayer and hope is that the Ch 
- ) Churches in China to-day should seek to serve all sorts of people as Ne 
a Jesus did to his people two thousand years ago. The support of the jin! 
i | Church will materialize as a resultan® fact but noi as a goal. As 98h 
long as the Church keeps its door open to the needy people who All 
hunger and thirst after physical, intellectual and spiritual nourish- SUE 
ment, the support of the Church will come from more than on? source. gS 
After all, financial support is a sure way of knowing whether or not jint 
the total program of a local church wins the moral support of people. #00 
Each local church should first ‘study and understand its mission and §& 
then carry it out. The local ehitrch should grow with its community. tell 


The officers and leading laymen of the church should be educated to diff 
grasp a growing conception of the church instead of being told what | 

their forefathers thought about the church. The minister should oro 
grow both intellectually and spiritually. He should also outgrow the @the 
useless and unchristian traditions of his particular church. anc 


The way which most of the churches in China have been follow- will 
ing is not Jesus’ way. A rapid survey of the total program of an hur 
average church may reveal the fact that most of the churches beside one 
holding Sunday morning services and week-day meetings carry very J to | 
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little which may be called community service project. How can we 
expect the outsiders to form a broad conception of the church while 


i the leaders of the church confine the weekly program to hoiding 


services or meetings for its own members? One reason why many 
of the city churches in Shanghai have been abie to carry on their 
routine program in a rented place like a school building or a lecture 
hall after their own church edifices were either destroyed or occupied 
is because that before 1937 there was very little going on in their 
own church buildings. For years the space in the church auditorium 


and other rooms was not fully utilized and the main doors were closed | 


six days a week. Nor was the question of time ever studied carefully 
by the minister and his assistants. The mere waste of time and space 
constitutes a real economic problem without going into the moral 
aspect of it. 


Before we attempt to solve the question of self-support, we must 
acquire a sound and basic knowledge of the Church. Many of our 
members and employed workers sadly lack the Church sense. They 
do not mind going to theatres for Sunday morning preaching services 
if the music programs there outshine that of an average city church. 
The primary motive of Christians attending Sunday services seems 


gto centre around the selfish enjoyment of one’s aesthetic and intel- 
ilectual taste. Others desire to improve their knowledge of English 


and Mandarin. Still others visit the churches in order to know 
people. A select group visiting a certain “meeting place’ for 
Christians consider themselves as having entered the “holy of holies.” 
Nearly all these places or “student churches” aim at drawing the 


lintellectual, and shifting crowds. Neither these “churches” nor the 
ishifting congregations have had a sound conception of the Church. 
}All what they are interested in is one type of religious service the 


suspension of which will determine the existence or non-existence of 


#such a “church.” How can we expect the shifting crowds to be 
linterested in the question of ministerial support? Is such a church 


frooted in a solid foundations? Only pastors of “community” church- 
Hes will be able to answer such searching questions. Time alone will 


tell whether “churches” easily built up wiil survive and outgrow many 


difficulties. 


~The building of a self-supporting church is a slow and natural 


Bprocess of growth. It requires many self-sacrificing builders to do 


mthe job from the bottom. Preaching, organizing, teaching, praying 


and social service by a large group or cross section of the congregation 


@vill lift the cross of Jesus as a symbol of salvation for the suffering 
humanity. Preaching or teaching by one man is too much like a 
@one-man show and before Icng that particular preacher will be tempted 
mio become a traveling evangelist instead of a resident pastor. Those 
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preachers who are eager to make a big hit within a short period 
usually find the local church a dull place. But a church builder has 
to be very patient and painstaking in helping the church grow. It 
will take his life time. So a self-supporting church can come only 
after a few valuable lives have been invested in the church work. 
Self-support means self-giving. A plan worked out in a head office 
will not go over the whole area of church work in the promotion of 
self-support. There must be a local plan based cn the actual con- 
ditions of the particular church. The minister and the local church 


board should be given time to develop a local self-support plan, say, — 


five to ten years. The laymen should be educated to be good stewards 
of the Lord’s money. Those who are responsible for the promotional 
work should visit and assist the local churches in conducting training 
classes and conferences. When the congregation really understand 
the need and importance of a self-supporting church, they will do their 
best and the minister, too, will do his best. , 

In conclusion, the writer believes that various methods of self- 
support have been employed and experimented in many churches. 
With some churches because of able leadership the plan proves suc- 
cessful. With other churches it still remains a paper plan. Among 
the follow preachers of one denominational Church some are capable 
to tide over their financial difficulties. Others are always in the 
hole. Only a select few may be able to raise funds for others. The 
same thing is true with church members. It is high time to discover 


leadership in the field of church finance. For this huge task we © 


need the fullest cooperation between those representing the Mission 
Boards and those Chinese leaders who are assuming more respon- 
sibilities of the New Church. For this task the best minds and the 
most devoted souls sre needed for the joint planning and sharing of 
responsibilities. Let us pray and do something about it. 


IN REMEMBRANCE 
ALICE BROWNE FRAME, LITT. D. | | 


Alice Seymour Browne was born October 29, 13878, at Harpoct 
Turkey, where her parents served for over forty years as missionaries of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In 1892, 
after having been prepared by her mother in that missionary home in 
Turkey, she entered the Cambridge Latin School. In due course she 
was graduated from that school in 1896, from Meunt Holyoke College, 
with Phi Beta Kappa rank, in 1900, and from the Hartford Theological 
Seminary in 1903. After serving as secretary of young people’s work 
with the Woman’s Board of Missions, she was appointed to China and 
came to Tungchow, near Peking, in 1906. For the next six years she 
served as principal of Goodrich Girls’s School, with turns at supervising 
country day-schools, Bible women and station classes. In February, 1912. 
she was appointed to the faculty of the newly organized North China 
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Union Women’s Cuilege, and left for her first furlough on June of that 

year. | 
When she returned to the Orient, however, it was to be met in 

Japan by Rev. Murray Scott Frame, a young and brilliant member of 


ithe faculty of North China Union College, also located at Tungchow, 
jand they were married in Kyoto, October 10, 1913. Three children were 


born to them, of whom two died in infancy. The youngest, Rosamond, 


@ graduated from Mount Holyole College in 1938, and was with her mother 


in China from the autumn of 1939 until their return to America together 
in the spring of 1941. Mr. Frame’s interest was primarily in evan- 
gelistic work, and in 1917 they were transferred to Peking for that 


qpurpose. The next year, aiter they had already started on furlough, 


he was stricken in Tientsin with what proved to be typhus, was brought 


#back to the old Peking Union Medical College and there died. For the 


next two years Mrs. Frame remained in China as a member of the 
faculty of the Women’s College, being actively associated with Dr. Luella 
Miner in the arduous task of reorganization which Jed to the founding 
of Yenching University as an institution incorporating that college, the 
union. college at Tungchow and Peking University, the Methodist 
institution in Peking. 

In March, 1920, Mrs. Frame was asked to go to America in connec- 
tion with the joint campaign then being conducted to raise money for 
seven oriental Christian woinen’s colleges, of which Yenching was one. 
The next two years were full of speaking, but included a semester of 
special study at Columbia as well. Coming back to China early in 1922, 
she served in an emergency as principal of Bridgman Academy while 


Zconcurrently teaching in the college; and on Dr. Miner’s resignation 


that June, was elected dean, holding that position until 1931, during the 
formative years of the removal from the site at “The Tung Fu” to the 
new campus of Yenching University outside the city. Twice during that 


#period she also served as head of the department of history. : 
Mrs. Frame was invited to spend the summer of 1925 in the United 


States so that she might receive the honorary degree of Litt, D. from 
her alma mater, Mount Holyoke College; and during. the furlough year 
1928-1929 she again lived upon the campus as Acting Dean of Residence. 
Resigning from Yenching College for Women in 1931, she was asked to 
assume general direction of religious education in her own church, the 
North China Kung Li Hui. In the summer of 1932 tuberculosis was 
discovered, and the following years were spent in successful convales- 
cence, in China, Switzerland, and the United States. It was not until 
March, 1937, that she came back to China again, at first living for some 
months at Paoting, working on a brief biography of Dr. Miner, and 
reassuming her direction of religious education. From the autumn of 
that year she once more made her home in Tungchow, and late in 1938 
went as a delegate to the mecting of the International Missionary Council] 
at Madras. In June, 1939, she moved again to Peking upon her election 


Sto serve concurrently as the gencral secretary of her mission and 


co-general secretary of the Kung Li Hui. 
In the early summer of 1940 she was stricken with what proved to 


@be cancer and forced to drop all definite responsibilities. Yet the last 
Hyear of her life was only an occasion for her to rise above defeat and 
Zimpending tragedy. No one who saw her during the last days just 
Hbefore she sailed would have guessed that she was crossing the Pacific 


to die. She was not; for although her brilliant mind, her flashing wit, 


Sher fertility of resource, her ability of expression, will be greatly missed 


by a host of friends and colleagues, they know that her many ond rich 


Bialents, long since so fully dedicated to her Lord, cannot be lost to Him, 
Min whatever realm of life He calls upon her to serve, : 
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DR. JOHN DARROCH, O.B.E. 


Jokn Darrcch, a ste2] worker by calling, came to China from Mother- _ 


well, Scotland, in the vear 1887, one of a group of a hundred new workers 
given to the China Inland Mission that year in answer to prayer. His 
portrait in the fifty-four year old copy of China’s Millions shows him 
a man of rugyved strength, and his after career did not belie this early 
promise. Mission records of those early days are incomplete, but 
occasional letters and articles from him in later copies of the magazine 
record itinerations over large parts of that portion of Anhwei province 
lying north of the Yangtze, with his senior missionary, in which itinera- 
tions as the months passed he tvok a greater and greater share in the 
work of preaching the Gospel, until from being a junior partner he 
became the senior and took younger workers out with him. Those were 
davs of extensive rather than iniensive evangelism, and he was away 
frcm home fcr menths togciher. An extract from a letter written just 
before the spring harvest of 1894 sheds light on the toil of those days. 
“Our itinerations are over for the season. There is scarcely a village 
within 200 li of Liuan which we have not visited since the winter of last 
year.” He was truly in labours more abundant, and toiled unremitting- 
ly, making the most of contacts on the road, as well as in the cities and 
towns visited. | 


A letter from Liuan tells of his meeting with a converted ido] nein 
Mr. Liu. A talented artist, he had fallen into deep poverty since, for 
Christ’s sake, he had given up his occupation and had been unable io 
find any other means of livelihood. To him John Darroch suggested ch2 
painting of a series of pictures on The Prodigal Son, and thus was 
brought into being the well-known set of eight which for so many years 
found a place of honour in thousands of Chinese Christian homes, an. 
served as the theme for many an impromptu sermon. In later years 


other Christian artists have covered an ever growing range of subjects 


for visual evangelism, but these pictures painted on John Darroch’s 
initiative were almost the only ones available then, and formed part of 
the stock in trade of many colporteurs and street chapel preachers. 


By diligent study John Darroch perfected himself in the knowledge 
of the Chinese language and developed considerable literary gift. This 
Timothy Richards, who in the Spring of 1902 
invited him to join the staff of the Society for the Diffusion of Christian 
Knowledge. The call coincided with the break-down in Mrs. Darroch’s 
health, which made continuance of work in the interior impossible. He 
therefore tendered his resignation frcm the Mission he loved. In present- 
ing it, he said that he was never more happy in its fellowship, nor more 


in sympathy with its principles, but felt a strong conviction that this 


call to literary work was from God. It was with sincere regret that his 
resignation was accepted. Of his literary work in the many years since, 
others more competent to speak must tell. 


The writer remembers an illustration in the weber sermon he ever 
heard Dr. Darroch preach. ‘‘There are two ways of removing difficulties.” 
said he, “One is to call someone in to do it for you. Another is to face 


it yourself. Today you struggle with it, and tomorrow, and ag you 


struggle you gather strength, unti] at last it is lifted and cast out of 
the way. You have removed the difficulty. But you have done more 
than that. In its overcoming you have yained strength to overcome every 
other difficulty of like dimensions.” That illustration, indicative of the 
man and born of his own experience, has often been a help to at least 
one who heard him that Sunday. / 
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3 
OUR BOOK TABLE 7 

ieee AH Q AND OTHERS: Lusin aid translated by Citi-Chen Wang, Columbia Uni- 

rs 7 versity Press, New York, US$2.50. 219 pp. 

1s Without the early twentieth century emphasis upon the dramatic plot 

m and required climax, Lusin has let his characters tell their own life | 

ly stories in such a natural way that one is fascinated by the freshness of 

ut the realities unfolding before him as he turns the pages. . 

1g To test my own appraisal of Ah Q and Others, I invited the opinions : 

ce of several students, all of whom tabooed it, seemed rather embarassed | 

a- that I had read it, and showed plainly that they wished that I had not : 

12 read this “other side of China’s iife.’” One dared to ask: “Did you | 

1e understand it? I don’t think any Westerner could understand the things | 

re Lusin says. It is better to forget them.” 

ee I think he was hoping that I would not remember the weaknesses 

st of China quite subtly and cleverly woven into the natural behavior and 

s. activities of the characters of Lusin’s stories; the emctional responses ) 

ze of Lusin’s actors soon weave an atmosphere that closes in on the reader ) 

st until he is almost intoxicated with gloom and depression; then the | 

g- | author ever so cleverly and suddenly fires him with a zeal to see the 

id | Chinese people break with their lethargies of the centuries—a zeal to 


see the Chinese cease justifying and rationalizing their faults instead 
of facing and remedying them; a zea] to see them abandon their fanciful 


te imaginations and cease continuing in meditations leading to a fatal | 
- rationalization thrcugh which even though defeated, beaten, and abused, | 
cs they still think that they are victor and superior merely because of some , 
i ancestral fable or self-conjured imagination that brings mental and ' 
“ emotional contentment for the moment. 
i: While portraying in every story this fanciful self-intoxicant, Lusin 
rs does not fail to set forth the intense indignation of his characters as 
i @ they resent and rebell against their lot. Many pages stage magnificently 
the human battle between resignation-contentment and _ indignation- | 
“a rebellion. Cleverly does he portray the Chinese trait of abusing and 
#8 cuffing the .lesser man than himself with equal or even more intense ) 
force than he himself received ill treatment from a superior. This 
ze = @ national trait continues to create a never-ending thread that weaved a 
is natural pattern, the warp of which is fear and dog-like humility while 
)2 the woof is intense hatred and revenge. ; 
pe In one way or another all of these stories reveal Lusin’s plea for 
8 @ the right to live (not merely exist), the right to food and shelter (but not 
le extravagantly), and the right to the wnlimiied development of the individual 
it (but not with unwarranted licence). 
eye Seeing millions of Chinese repeating the vicious circle of lofty 
“8 imagination and perpetual rationalization, missionaries come to China 
bi with their message of Truth that will break these circumscribing bonds 
©, J and direct the people in lines of straight, constructive, courageous 
thinking and activity. Lusin also saw these nationa] weaknesses. 
er 4g selected and created characters to feature them: Ah Q and his spirit of 
.” @ revolution ever tempered by his honest belief that “such things must 
ce come to every man”; Tsu-Chun in Remorse echoes with the tragedy and 
uu «=s @ Sorrows of unguided vouths who attempt to step over the age-old line 
of of social traditions and conventions; the Diary of a Madman is the great 
re climax of all his writings. As figurative as it is, as implicating as its 
ee reflections are, it rings with violent protest against the accepted necessary 
ne ©6060. evils that for ages have made mankind of China “maneating men.” 
a From the first to the last of these stories Lusin aims to lead China’s 


intelligent class to become deminated by a new spirit, the spirit of 
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freedom and courage; a new boliet. the belie? that it is elias’ to die 


fighting than to live in shame and humiliation. inabelle Coleman. 


THE VOICE OF THE PoPE—232 pages, by T’ou-Se-Wei Press, 1940. price $2.00. 


This little volume consists of twenty talks given by different leaders 
of the Society of Jesus under the auspices of the Shanghai Catholic 
Radio League. With the exception of the first and the last three lectures, 
the rest are divided into four series on “Christian Marriage,” “Atheistic 
Communism,” “Social Reconstruction,” and “Christian Education.” All 
that have been discussed under these topics are concerned with the 
very vital issues of the present-day world problems. As the believers 
in the Catholic faith, all the speakers have treated these subjects with 


a very deep conviction and entirely on the basis of Catholic faith and 
- To some of our Protestant Christian readers, we may find | 
that the ideas expressed in this volume may more or less be different 


principles. 


from the views which we hold, yet it is quite worth our while to read 


these lectures with conscientiousness since this volume represents the 


voice of One whose spiritual leadership has commanded the allegiance 
and adherence cf more than 360.000.000 Catholics. 


The last two chapters concerning “The Oriental Rites in the Catholic 


Church” give a very brief historical sketch regarding the fa aith, the rites 


and the events leading to the schism of the Orthodox Church. They will 


especially be helpful to those who are interested in the study of Church 
History. C.H.W. | | 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


THE BEHAVIOR OF PRICES—JULY 1937-MARCH 1941* 
by J. Lossing Buck and Hu Kwoh-hwa 


Prices, like people, behave abnormally under abnormal conditions. 
During a war, rising prices are usually inevitable in any country. After 
a war prices usually fall precipitously. It is these rapid changes in 
prices which bring maladjustment and social injustices among different 
classes of people, since prices of different types of commodities and 
services change at unequal rates. Thus, all kinds of inequalities develop. 
Some occupational groups are benefited, others are injured. Certain 
types of investors become rich while’ other groups become bankrupt, the 
oe og through no wisdom and the latter through no fault of their own 
making. 


It is in such times, and now is one of those periods, that the injured 
people look around for the causes of their injury. True to human nature 
they begin blaming someone, neighbors, landlords, merchants, militarisis, 
speculators, officials and the very government itself. For instance, 
during the last few months everyone has been complaining bitterly about 
the rapid rise in the price of rice. Many causes are given. Speculation 
by merchants and by officials and their wives is a commonly reported 
cause. Hoarding by consumers is seldom mentioned because it is the 
consumer who makes the complaints. There is, however, hoarding by 
consumers, by individuals and by organizations, who fear the price of 
rice will rise further. Hoarding itself tends to cause prices to rise. 


*Mimeograph Scries No. 1, May, 1941, Department of Agricultural Economics 
College of Agriculture and For estry, Univ peety of Nanking, Ghengtu, Szechwan, 
China. 
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Thus, the consumer defeats his own purpose, since nearly every con- 
sumer is hoarding. Delayed marketing of the rice crop by farmers in 
expectation of a higher price is another alleged cause. Of greater im- 
portance than holding by farmers is a low production of rice because 
| of drought reducing the crop to 58 per cent of a normal crop. 

The price of rice has assumed such very great importance because 
it is the staple food. It did not begin to advance as quickly as most 
other commodities until spring of 1940. In view of the rising price 
level, rice prices might have been expected to have advanced earlier. 
Some re have advanced much more than rice and cthers not 
s0 much. 

When all commodities begin to rise or fall the cause is usually 
connected with a change in the value of the unit of currency in which 
prices are measured. Such a change has taken place chiefly in the cur- 
rency rather than in all commedities themselves, although partial 
blockade conditions affecting the supply of some commodities, decreased 
production for certain commodities and increased demand for certain com- 
modities are also important factcrs, especially in Szechwan. The fact 
that a unit of a given commodity will purchase as many units of another 
commodity as before the war is evidence that the change in prices is 
primarily due to a change in the value of the currency in which prices 
are measured. 

The government was able to maintain the value of the Chinese 
currency in terms on foreign exchange until eight months after the 
present hostilities began. Then, the quantity of yuan offered for foreign 
exchange was’ so great that the government could no longer give suth 

|exchange. Immediately the open market value of the yuan fell. People 
lost confidence and began selling more Chinese currency and buying less 
Chinese currency than was actually justified by ccndificns. They become 
# panicky and their very lack of confidence in the currency depresses its 
value until further. It became “a run on the nation” known as “flight 
|of capital” similar to “a run on a bank.” Since there were more sellers 
| than buyers of Chinese currency, the supply was greater than the demand. 
| Consequently, it takes more vuan to buy one United States dollar, or 
| other unit or foreign exchange, as well as more yuan to purchase domestic 
i}commodities since its value has decreased. 
| There was no way by which the Chinese Government could have 
prevented the depreciation of the yuan after deciding to follow public 
opinion and resist aggression. No matter what the form of government, 


or the persons in power, the yvuan would have depreciated for the simple 


reason that the fact of war placed the ‘business of the nation in a weak 
position. Forcign trade diminished, imports were greater than exports, 
revenues decreased, government expenses increased, the government 
budget could only -be balanced by borrowing. Even though revenues 
'could have been increased at the same nace as expenditures it is probable 
‘that the yuan would have depreciated, because of fear that it would 
depreciate and of the large supply of yuan on the foreign exchange 
#market resulting from this fear and from unfavorable foreign trade 
conditions. It appears questionable, therefore. to place so much emphasis 
on the increased note issues as a factor in advancing prices. Such note 
jissues appear to be a necessary manifestation of the malady rather than 
the cause. | 

Undue fear cf depreciation of currency is a psychological attitude 
which should. be dispelled by every means possible. Rumours in par- 
ticular should be counteracted with factual information, since the cur- 
rency is actually worth more than most people realize. The downward 
trend caused people to expect it to continue declining and as usual the 
pendulum has swung too far. 
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| 4 | Briefly, the price behavior may be shown by the indices in table 1. | A ¢ 
Table 1.—The percentage increase in ‘prices compared can 
with pre-war (January—June 1937=100). 
Indices 
| pro 
Items March April Apt 
at 1941 1941 
li Wholesale | prices in Chengtu 1316 1330 | 
ie 2. Wholesale prices of 22 basic Szechwan | no 
+ ii 8. Cost of living in Chengtu (all classes) .. | 1023 1167 194( 
4, Carpenter’s wages (probably representative witl 
5. Educational salaries (including allowanccs) 178 
we 7. Farm wages (1940 rice crop) ........... 833 : pre- 
W 7. Cost of production (1940 rice crop)...... 561 | reac 
9. Farm prices of rice, Chengtu Plain* to 2 
(tg 10. Prices received by farmers (five localities, | : 
East China) (December, 1940) ...... G51 prici 
a0 11. Prices paid by farmers (five localities, mai 
East China) (December, 1940) ...... thie. 
eet 12. Purchasing power of farmers in terms of : ism 
AE prices received and paid (Dec., 1949) 97.2 to se 
; 13. Purchasing power of rice in terms of whole- price 
prices in Chetigti .............. 99.8 123.9 rice 
: 14. Purchasing power of yuan in terms of | their 
P wholesale prices in Chengtu ......... 7.0 7.5 an a 
, 15. Purchasing power of yuan in terms of cost have 
16. Purchasing power of yuan in terms of farm reef 
prices received (October, 1940) ...... 11.5 frst 
3 17. Purchasing power of yuan in terms of : a 
U.S. dollars in Chengtu ........ 14.6 
f In April 1941, the yuan in Cheng‘tu was worth only 14.6 per cent of cake, 
: its pre-war value to purchase United States currency and only 7.5 per _—‘f fapid 
? cent of its former value to purchase commodities at wholesale. The fact farm 
: that prices in Szechwan have advanced more than the number of yuan lage 
S required to purchase one U.S. dollar have increased, is an indication of | have 
; blockade conditions decreasing supply, a decreased producticn of some ducti 
i commodities, an increased demand for certain commodities, and an un- incre 
necessary psychological discounting of the value of the yuan below its — I 
* teal value. The lower price levels in East and North China may be a wa! 
‘ due to less severe blockade conditions, less demand and a greater con- depre 
fidence in the yuan. oa 
Prices of individual commodities in Chenztu have varied greatly in tate : 
: the extent to which they have advanced by March 1941 above pre-war. 16 Pe 
| *On account of a short rice crop and a large proportion of tenant farmers, ‘whole 


farmers did not have much rice to sell, flag b 


1 


~~ 


| 
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_A commodity like Chinese drugs, which used to be exported, but which 
} cannot now be exported, has risen only 2.3 times, whereas prices of 
imported commodities have advanced tremendously, as in the case of 
galvanized iron, which is 86 times higher than pre-war. The high price 
of rice which has disturbed people so greatly is not primarily a rice 
problem, but a problem of a rising general price level. By the end of 
} April 1941 it was 159 times the pre-war price. _ | 


The factors making up the high price of rice as compared with 1939, 
are supply and demand of rice and the value of the currency as measured 
by the general price level. The statistics of supply and demand for 
rice are inadequate, but those on ;production are considered fairly 
reliable. There are no statistics on demand. By computation for the 
1940 crop it has been found that this higher price of rice as compared 
with the 1939 crop may be attributed 84 per cent to the rise in the 
general price level, 8 per cent to a short crop, and 8 per cent to an in- | 
creased demand or unknown factors affecting market supply. As a matter ; 
of fact the purchasing power of rice, (the amount of other commodities DF 
one tow of. rice could purchase) was much lower in 1938 and 1939 than | 
pre-war, declininy to 36.3 ner cent of pre-war in November 1939. It onlv 
reached pre-war level by March 1941. but for April 1941 it had increased 
to 24 per cent above pre-war. In view of the short crop its purchasing 
power should be higher than pre-war. 3 


Any attempt at price control of rice alone, which wouid Jower the 
price to farmers, would affect the amount of production of rice. The | 
eost of production of the 1940 rice crop in seven hsien on the Chengtu © | 
Plain was 5.6 times the pre-war cost. The prices received by farmers for 
this rice in October 1949, when a considerable share of the surplus ric? 
is marketed. was 8.9 times that of pre-war. Thus. farmers who had rice 
to sell benefited by the rising price level. However, part of the increased 
price received was caused by higher prices due to a short crop. When 
rice production is low, farmers have less rice to sell and, therefore, 
their profit may be ro greater. or not as great. as if there had been 
an average harvest. Moreover, costs for producing the 1941 rice crop 
have increased far beyond those of the 1940 crop and if the farmer 
received any additional prefit for the 1940 rice crop because of higher 
rice prices, he desperately needs it to finance his 1941 production. For 
instance, rapeseed cake. used for fertilizer, was 15 times pre-war in the : 
first week of May, 1941. | a 


Products like cotton, imported from other provinces, have risen 
rapidly and higher than many other products because of shortage of 
supply due to high transportation costs and steady demand. Rapeseed 
cake, which is used as fertilizer by farmers, increased in price more 
frapidly than many other products, because of the increased demand by 
farmera who des‘re to increase ‘production in order to obtain the advan- 
tage from rising prices. In general, the reasons that some commodities 
| have risen above the average of wholesale prices are: shortage of pro- 
duction, decreased transportation facilities affecting supply and to an. 
increased demand. 


It is now clear that the behavior of prices of all commodities during 
a war, such as this one, is a rapidly increasing price level caused by a 
depreciated currency, blockade condit’ons and an increased demand. 


The unfortunate aspect of these rapidly rising prices is the different 
trate at which prices of various classes of commodities, or services, and 
jof prices in the different marketing stages, such as, farm prices, whole- 
§sale prices and retail prices advance. Usually farm prices rise first, 
gvholesale prices second and retail prices third. As a rule, farm wages 
qlag behind farm prices, city wages lag behind farm wages, salaries of 
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teachers, professors and government employees are the slowest to rise 


~ because they are fixed by institutions whose management is such that 


no quick adjustment is ever made to changing economic conditions. 
These are economic facts which apply not only to China, but to other 
countries as well. 


If all prices advanced at the same rate, or fell at the same rate, a 
change in the price level would not be so harmful. During a war, in 
spite of some of the injustices, a moderately rising price level is con- 
sidered by many economists to have certain advantages. Production is 
encouraged because profits are greater than during a stable price level. 
Consumption is discouraged because purchasing power of non-producers 
is decreased. Thus, more goods are released for government use to fight 
the war. More food, and clothing is available for purchase by the 


government for soldiers. More war materials are released for war 


equipment and supplies. A rising price level, or inflation, may be con- 
sidered as the easiest form of paxation,—a taxation which is essential 
if a war is to be won. 

However, that may be, still some stiention must be given to prevent- 
ing one class bearing too large a burden in cOmpariscn with other classes. 


At present, it appears that the salaried classes are sharing more than. 


their portion of the burden, since their incomes in many instances are 
on a starvation basis. During a war it would be a doubtful policy to 
attempt to increase wages and salaries to the extent that wholesale 
prices, or even cost of living, have advanced. On the other hand a 
living wage, or salary, is necessary if the will to resist is to be preserved. 


The aim of anv country at war is to prevent in every possible way 
a too great decline in the value of its currency and a too high price 
level. The only fundamental remedies which will check rising prices 
appear to be the following: to better the military situation, to improve 
internal transvortation. to improve transportation with the outside world 
so as to facilitete exnorts and imports, to decrease civilian consumntion. 
to increase production, to increase government revenues and to stabilize 
the currency insofar as 56 ea 


PROGRAM BUILDING IN LANCHOW’S NEW Y.M.C.A. 


Lanchow was formerly called “the forgotten city.” With the out-— 


break of hostilities it suddenly sprang into the front rank of importance. 
The National Committee of the YMCA determined to open a new Asso- 
ciation here to meet certain needs of this “forsaken sphere.” There seem 
to be three reasons for this action. 

1. Among the people now crowding the city are many Christians. 
They have left behind their homes. Further, they have lost contact 
with their sniritual home, the Church. Their lack of spiritual food make 
them here like sheep without a shepherd. There is a lack of leadership 
in the local churches. . To care for these brothers. to strengthen them 
spiritually is the first reason for establishing a YMCA here. 


2. There is an urgent need for a place fcr recreation, for refresh- 
ment after toil. for helping in the use of leisure. The YMCA has a 
great opportunity to serve in meeting this need. . 

3. In Lanchow is found a great mingling of races and of religions. 
Religious belief and faith are best d2epened by being put to actual test. 
To make a comparative study with other religions is a means of revealing 
the truth of your own religion and of getting support from other resources. 
Truth will never fail. But to spread Christianity calls for more than 


preaching. To serve the need of nutting rel‘gion into practise is a 


third reason for establishing the YMCA on this frontier. 
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The central purpose of the YMCA is the positive one of training 


_ @ group of people to be able to stand on their own feet, to fight against 
evil temptations and spiritual foes under any circumstances without 


stumbling. But it has to begin with contributions which meet the needs 
and purposes of the’ people. People come here not for the direct purpose 
of building a strong personality but for things beneficial to their vocation. 


The relation of the YMCA to the multitude is that of preducer to con- 


sumer. The law of supply. and demand must be considered. 


The governmental agencies of the city, however, feel an urgent need 
for an institution for changing moral and social attitudes and for building 
strong personalities. They regard the YMCA as a source of vital power, 
and show the strongest sympathy, help and admiration for the institution. 
The help given by these agencies show their recognition of the YMCA 
as not a mere place of business, 


In the city are churches conducted by the Seventh-Day Adventists 


and by the China Inland Mission. They never got together socially until 


the YMCA Sunday service in English was initiated. It has proven the 


factor through which opposite extremes have been harmonized. Thus 


the YMCA serves as an agency for the movement toward ecumenicity. 


Since the YMCA here is newly opened it is in an immature state 


still. The equipment is very simple—dormitory, auditorium, offices, 
games end a small selection of books. The budget is only $7200 per 


year, raised by local contributions and through grants from the National 
Committee. Every cent has to be counted carefully. That is the price 
of continuing to exist under the hard conditions of the North-west. 


The existing program may be stated as follows: 


A. Religious program: 


+ 


English Sunday worship — 
Bible classes 
Personal witness and preaching. 


B. Educational work: 
English classes for elementary and advanced students 
Russian and Tibctan classes 
Library work. 


C. Sccial work: 
Good will excursions 
Other excursions to points of interest. 
'D. Group organizations: 
Boys’ Club-—for those of 13-15 years of age. 
- Work based on a four-fold program. 
Religious work—study of the life of Jesus 
Intellectual work—study of ancient Chinese heroes 
Recreation—tournaments with chess, table-tennis, etc. 
Physical—chiefly basket-ball, 
Li-Tsing Club—for those 16-18 years of age. 
Four-fold program akin to the above, on a stage higher. 
Wyse Club—for those 19-22 years of age. 
In addition to work in the four fields mentioned above, 
special lectures are provided, based on interests revealed 
by check lists. 


rurther this latter group is the only source of a eotnttan of needed 


Sleaiership. Getting leaders from outside is beyond possibility, Leader- 


ship problems met by these members of the WYSE Club as they in turn 
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lead the younger ones furnishes rich material for dineunsion and ease: 
tion. They really are learning by doing. 


North-west. The local people, often sunk in superstition, are content 
with their old ways. The process of development of the city proceeds, 
however, especially under the impact of so many from outside places. 
The needs of the latter for their own intellectual, social and spiritual 
living are real ones, however much help they may provide for local needs. 
We have scught especially to utilize Christian University graduates in 
this work. Making constant personal contact with them is an important 
part of the work of the Y secretaries. Wen Yao, | : 


TRAINING RURAL HEALTH WORKERS 


An interesting fenture of the work at Hsiakwan by which we are 
trying to meet another great need of the community ‘is the clinic which 
is being conducted under the supervision of Dr. Li Ru-ling of the 
University Hospital—a rare genius, whose great ambition in life is to 
provide inexpensive medical help for the poor, particularly in the country 
districts. Knowing how loath Chinese medical practitioners are to face 
the hardships of life in the country, and also the inability of most 
country districts to provide a financial return to a doctor commensurate 
with the financial investment he has made in his medical] education. 
Dr. Li is attempting to train a group of Rural Health Workers, possessed 
with sufficient theoretical and practical knowledge of medicine as to be 
able to deal with the simple class. He was working on this project 
when the war forced him to confine his work to the city temporarily. At 
present he is supervising five clinics in various parts of Nanking, which 
are an outgrowth of work undertaken by our local Red Cross Committee 
afier the occupation cf the city. These clinics are being conducted on 
the premises of five of the Nanking churches, and receive a certain 
amount of support from the Missions concerned. Dr. Li’s effort is to 
make these clinics self-supporting, by asking each patient to pay at 
least something for the treatment received, even though it may not be 
more than one cent. Those who cannot afford even this are treated free. 


Several of the clinics are already self-supporting and financial surpluses 


from them, together with small subsidies from the Missions. enable the 
other clinics to functicn. Dr. Li’s emphasis is on simplicity, and on 


‘utilizing native equipment and products wherever possible. Assisting 


him in this work is a group of carefully selected students who are getting 
practical and theoretical training from the clinics and Dr. Li. He has 
a course covering five years of practical work and instruction, after 
which the boys graduate as Rural Health Workers. Eventually, when 
conditions make it possible for them to do so, they will return to the 


country to work. Dr. Li is a very devout Christian, and it is his hope 


that this work can always remain connected with Christian auspices. 
In fact, he feels that it should be a most valuable auxiliary to Christian 
evangelism in the country areas and he is to insti] this idea of service 
fot God and man in all his students. His own Christian life and example 
exert a tremendous influence upon his students. His deep faith has 
given him not only his large vision for meeting this very pressing need, 
but it also makes him humble and willing to ‘eat bitterness’ for the sake 
of helping others. Would that there were more in the Chinese medical. 
profession who were willing to follow his example and forsake the 
advantages of the city for the hardships of service in rural areas! (The 
Shanghai Newsletter, Shanghai, August, 1941.) 


Supreme patience is needed in this work. Time means little in the 
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WORK AND WORKERS 


Press Literature Priz2s:—For 
the seventh year the Presbyterian 
China Council has awarded the 
“Press Literature Prizes” with a 
view to stimulating the production 


of Chinese Christian literature. 


The prizes are called the Press 
Literature Prizes because the fund 
from which they are granted is a 
part of the proceeds of the sale 
of the Presbyterian Mission Press 
which for over eighty years 


served the needs of the Christian 


community in China with great 
distinction. Usually these prizes 
have been two in number, one 
prize for the best original con- 


tribution to such literature and 


one for the most effective trans- 


lation published within a given 
vear, and both original and trans-_ 


lation were to exceed 40,000 words 
in length. 


For 1940 a third ‘prize was 


| authorized for the best original 
pamphlet in the field of Christian 
representative 
Chinese Christian leaders served 
as judges for 
originals, six served for the trans- 
_ jations and five for the pamphlets. 
Each judge submitted lists of the 
five books under each classifica- 


literature. Seven 


1940 for the 


tion which he judged to he best 
in the order of his preference. 
On the basis of these votes the 


prizes for 1940 are now awarded. 


The vote on original books re- 
sulted in a tie and so the prize of 
C.N.C.$356 is divided. A prize of 
$175 is awarded for “The History 
of Christianity in China” by Wang 
Chih-hsin (Association Press) and 
a like prize is awarded for 
“Motze and Jesus” by L. C. Wu 
(Association Press). 


The prize of C.N.C.$200 for a 
translation is awarded to S. L. 


Hsieh for his translation of “The. 


Church and its Function in 
Societv” by W. A. Visser’t Hooft 
and: 


The prize of C.N.C.$100 for the 
best original pamphlet is awarded 


Oldham (Christian 
Literature Society). 


| to Y¥. T. Wu for “God in this 


Great Age” (Association Press). 


Work amongst Moslems in Kwei- 
Chow:—I have been told that in 
Anhung there are about a hundred 
Moslem homes, while here in 
Chenfeng there are supposed to be 
about three hundred. 


Jn Anhung we have had contact 


with a Moslem family by the name 


of Pao. The girls of that family 
attend our Sunday and Daily 
Vacation Bible Schools. In fact 
one of the voung girls was our 
best D.V.B.S. girl student last 


summer. As a reward we gave 


her a new Testament and as a 
result of that she brought her 
father for a Sunday Service. _ 


Here in Chenfeng a_ Bible 


wenian and I have visited a few 


Moslem homes and have had good 
cpportunities to tell about the 
living Saviour. (Friends of Mos- 


lems, The Quarterly Newsletter, 
Shanghai 
July 1, 1941.) 


Conference Number, 

Salvation Army Work in Che- 
foo:—During the winter months 
The Salvation Army ran a Por- 
ridge Kitchen feeding 800 to 900 


people daily. For this purpose 


over $10,000.00 were needed and 
considerably more than half of 
this sum was given by local re- 
sidents.. Before this appeal had 
actually closed we went before the 


Chefoo friends again on behalf of 


our Self-Denial] Appeal and a 
further sum of $2,300.00 was 
given. The Salvation Army schoo] 
for poor children is also entirely 
financed by local friends, and 
under the enegetic sponsorship 
of Mrs. Dillev of the North 
Presbyterian Mission the school 
is never short of funds. Chefoo 
residents have earned our grati- 
tude and they have reason to be 
proud of their magnificent giving 
to all branches of social service. 

In connection with the Porridge 
Kitchen we were able to have a 
thoroughly organised system of 


Rible teaching. Our Halls are so 


built that it was possible, under 
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good conditions, to give the peo- 
ple waiting for their porrridge, a 
half an hour’s talk daily on a 
selected Bible topic. With the co- 
operation of the local churches a 


‘plan was drawn up whereby the 


life of Christ could be covered in 
three months. The Churches and 
the Army took regular’ turn 
preaching to the people and at the 
end of three months ninety-one 
people had prefessed conversion. 


Immediately following the clos- 
ing of the Kitchen at the end of 
the winter we e&nnounced a 
specia] Meeting for ihese converts 


and although they all knew there 


was nothing material to gain the 
whole ninety-one turned up. (The 
Crusader, July, 1941.) 

Blessings of the Shanghai 
Hebrew Mission:—The Shanghai 
Hebrew Mission is greatly en- 
couraged by the many blessings 
received in God’s mercy. It has 
been a great privilege to the 
Executive. Committee to see the 
work develop so rapidly and so 
harmoniously. Although all the 
members of the Committee are 


busy people, carrying heavy res-— 


ponsibilities elsewhere, the Execu- 
tive Committee meetings have 


been a source of great joy to all 


and are always fully attended. 
Furthe:more the Lord has giad- 
dened our hearts by seeing three 
groups of converts baptised in 
these two years. 
19, 1940, eighteen were received and 
on Easter Day 1941, another large 
group of 26 received baptism and 
steps are now being made toward 


the organization of a Christian - 


Church. (The Quarterly Bulletin 
of the Shanghai Hebrew Mission, 
Shanghai, July 1941.) 

A Chinese New Year Morn:— 
An old Biblewoman who was one of 
the first believers, rose to her feet, 
and with her reminiscences took 
us back in thought to the time 
when 7 or 8 used to gather for a 
Sunday service, and then she led 
us to the Throne of Grice in 
thanksgiving for the hundreds 
who had since bcen brought to the 
Lord. The next to get to his fcet 


Lord 


On Sunday, Mav | 


[November 


was the blind evangelist and, with 
fingers moving rapidly over his 
Braille Bible, he read a psalm of 
praise, Psalm cxviii, after which 
he testified to the Lord’s bountiful 
care and provision during another 
vear. Testimony after testimony 
followed, interspersed with hymns 
ov choruses of praise. There was 
the chemist’s  nineteen-year-old 
son, who had come home on holi- 
day from the large commercial 
city in the north where he work- 
ed. Amongst other things, he 
testified to being enabled to give 
one-tenth of his earnings to the 
(in these days of famine 
conditions. one wondered how he 
could possibly live on the wage he 
earned), and he had lacked nothing. 
Another man who is noted for his 
bad temper and cruel behaviour 


confessed his sin and asked for 


prayer, Several testified to the 
Lord healing them during sick- 
ness, and for all His temporal 
mercies. A former’ evangelist 


told of coldness towards the Lord 


during the year, but the Lord had 
had compassion on him and, by 
His grace, he was going to be 
more zealous for the Lord. His 
12 years-old son, together with a 
chum, gave their testimony in 
song. A father of six small chil- 
dren who has alwavs lived a hand 
to mouth existence, gave a glow-. 
ing testimony as to how the Lord 
had enabled him not to open his 
restaurant (a food stall on the 
street) on Sundavs, and how the 
Lord had not only never allowed 
him to lack, but had also given 
him the opportunity of witnessing 
to others when they asked why 
he did not do _ business .every 
seventh dav. Then there was the 
woman with the terribly dis- 
torted face, the result of a burn- 
ing accident, who couldn’t say 
much more than ‘thank you’ to 


God for all His ssoodness, but we 


know it must have been sweet to 
the Heavenly Father’s ears. 
Towards the laiter part of the 
service a littl band of men, 
women and: children came _ in. 
These were the most recent be- 
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lievers in the city, having taken 
down their idols during the sum- 
mer, They are still as babes in 
Christ, as yet unable to speak 
much for Him, but one gave a 
testimony to the Lord’s healing 
power, and the old Biblewoman 
took it upon herself to tell of how 
they were progressing, to which 
they now and again assented by a 
nod of the head, or else added a 
word or two of comment or ex- 
planation. 


Thus, for more Vides two end a 
half hours we sat in rather a 
chilly room with a stone floor. and 


| the .thermometer outside revister- 


| food, etc., 


ing several degrees of frost, but 
the spontaneity of the meeting, 
and the warmth of love in our 
hearts rendered us more or less 
oblivious to this. (China’s Mil- 


lions, July-August, 1941.) 


Special Missions in Occupied 
China:—It is wonderful how the 
Lord took me to Hwaivuan and 
back again while so many have 
heen hindered. It truly was the 
Lord who did it in answer: to 
praver. I feel so unworthy of 


such privileges at such a time. 


In the first place we had eight 
hundred people gathered every 
dav, and a Jarge number of these 
were saved during the meetings 
and many blessed. There seemed 
hardlv any who had not received 
something. The last mecting was 
a testimony meeting, when over 
two hurdred gave. short testi- 
monies, the whole two hours were 
taken up, and nearly all were 
half-minute’s and to the point. 
The people paid for their own 
besides paving the 
Pastor’s salary and four or five 
other preachers. They sive more 
and more every year, Pastor S. 


disaid. Then in appreciation thev 
gave me a cheque for $360.00 be- | 


sides paying my ticket to Pengnu. 
All this was given bv ordinary 
hard working peovle. The Pastor 


said that the work will go on just. 


the same when the 
leave, 
In mv second place T also saw 


the Holy Spirit working in twe 


| 


also. boys. 


in these places. 


(China’s 
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larze schools. There were about 
five hundred people gathered. The 
meetings were meant for the 


church people or we should have 


had as many as in the former 
place. We were kept busy deal- 
ing with souls most of the time 


and many were truly born again 


amongst teachers and girls, and 
Of the latter there 
were only about thirty attending; 
boys keep away from the schools 
In this last place 
they also gave me a handsome 


cheque for my traveling expenses, 


$350.00. Oh, how the people ap- 
preciated the truth those days. 
Millions, July-August, 
1941.) 

The Churches of South Shen- 
si:—Last Thursday the annual 
Chinese Conference of the South 
Shensi churches concluded here. 
The eight days’ meetings were a 
time of uplift and we were con- 
scious of the Lord’s working in 
our midst. About sixty of the 
brethren slept on this compound. 


The evangelists and most of the 


voluntary workers, including a 


good number of deacons from the 


various churches, were present. 
This conference was arranged by 
the South Shensi Church Fellow- 
ship; first there were seven days 
of Bible study, prayer and in- 
spirational talks, concluding with 
the annual business session of the 
Fellowship. | 

A very fine spirit prevailed 
throughout the conference, we 
had all of our meals with the 
brethren and there was a ‘drawing 
together’ of the various churches 
into a mutual understanding, for 
which purpose the South Shensi 


Church Fellowship was original- 


ly formed. A matter for sincere 
praise was the way in which the 
leaders of the ‘Independent’ 
churches came and took part, ex- 
pressing the desire for -closer 
fellowship. There are ‘Indepen- 
dent’ churches at Nancheng, 
Chengku and Yanghsien, all of 
these being breakaways from 
C.I.M. churches and where the 
spiritual standard for some time 
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was low. Recently there has been 
a decided improvement in each 


case, the anti-foreign spirit has 


died down, communion services 
and the ordinance of baptism 
have been restored while there 
seems a desire for a closer walk 
with the Lord. The two main 
leaders from the Chengku ‘Inde- 
pendent’ church came and stayed 
almost throughout the meetings 
and testified to blessing received. 
(China’s Millions, July-August, 
1941.) 

Orphan Children Being Fed in 
Canton:—The children who have 
been with us for several months, 
have improved wonderfully since 
they have been getting better food. 
Some of them are almost like 
normal children now, and all of 
them have shown improvement. 
With improving health, they are 
learning fast, and it would do 
your heart yood to hear them 
sing His praises and repeat Bible 
verses by the score. In saving 
these little lives we are also 
saving them for service. 


I am happy in this work. It 
causes heart-aches—many, many 
heart-aches, and sometimes the 
problems are so many, and so big 
that it seems as if there just isn’t 
any way out, but God is filling nm’ 
life so full, and giving me such 
joy in service and such abiding 
peace in my heart, that the hard 
things just don’t seem to count. 
I can honestly say that I would 
rather be here in Canton at this 
time than anywhere else in the 
world. Iam not planning to leave. 


Sometimes I think that I can 
accomplish more in one year now, 
in conditions such as we have, 
than I can in five years ordinarily. 
If you could just see the eager- 
ness with which the children 
devour the food that we set before 
them; the smiles that appear on 
the faces of the babies when they 
see their milk being brought; the 
gratitude of helpless mothers who 
had lost all hope of saving the 
lives of their children, you would 
understand really how’ worth 
while it all is, Those who have 


receive. 
thoroughly 


never had the joy of giving food 
to a starving child have missed a 
great deal out of life. 
Recorder, July 17, 1941.) 
High Cost of Living:—Dea- 
coness Katharine Putman writes 
on her way to Kweilin in free 
China: “Living is rather lean 
here. We have only dirty brown 


sugar, black flour, no fruit and no. 
| meat but pork. Kerosene that 


used to be less than $5 for a five- 
gallon tin is now $158, so we burn 


tea oil in lamps and can’t see to 


do anything at night. We get up 
at six to use al] the daylight. 
But I am glad to be here and find 
plenty to do.” (Forth—tThe Spirit 
of Missions, August, 1941.) 


They Cure Opium Addicts at 
Nanchang Hospital:—Several men 
who have been users of opium 
for many years’ recently 
undergone the “opium cure” at 
the Susan Toy Memorial Hospital, 
Nanchang, Kiangsi Province, 
China. The present high cost of 
the drug, due to the war, and 
their decreased earnings from the 
same cause, were the motives for 
seeking the cure. ; 


“As the medical cure proceeds,” 
says Missionary Leland W. Hol- 


land, superintendent of the hos- 


pital, “they are greatly helped bv 
the spiritual] instruction that they 
One younger chap was 
cured and_ greatly 
stirred in his heart. His old 


mother had a huge tumor removed . 


from her breast in this hospital 
more than twenty vears ago. She 
has firmly believed in Christ ever 
since, and the son told us while 


‘he was in the hospital how, when 


it was hard to pass the night, he 


would pray and receive peace and © 


calm so he could go to sleep. 


“We don’t consider our job with 
them done when they no longer 
crave the drug and leave the hos- 
pital. We know that their wills 


are weak and their bodies weak-— 


ened from the use of the drug, s9 
we keep in touch with them, call 


in their homes to see how they 
are getting along and get them 
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and their friends and families to 
come to church. The first sunny 
Sunday after the young chap 
mentioned above was discharged, 
he appeared at church with his 
wife, his mother, and two young 
men friends. Christ is a living 
force and friend to those folks.” 
(World Outlook, August, 1941.) 

Baptist Frontier Mission:—The 
annual meeting of the 
Frontier Mission Board convened 
in Shanghai July 12-14. While 
the members met and planned for 
the furtherance of the gospel, 
their first three pioneer mission- 
aries to Free China, Dr. S. T. 


Shu, Miss Rose Dang, and Miss 


Lu Yiu Mei, were en route to Free 
China, where they will seek out a 
location for the new work. 

initial financial report 
showed: From North China $8,000; 
from Shanghai $10,000; from All 
China W.M.U. $2,000. It will 
take a large portion of this to 
cover traveling expenses. The 
Board is planning to raise more 
gifts at once for the salaries of 
these workers. They are praying 
that friends in America may give; 
also, that there may be equipment 
for meeting the potentialities that 
they will find in this new China 
where no missionaries have ever 
yet planted the Christian flag. 


(Western Recorder, August 21, 
1941.) 

Youth in the Church in West 
China:—The only church left 
‘standing after repeated bombings 
in Chungking was filled. It was 
Good Friday evening. A group 
of young Chinese men and women 
under the leadership of one of 
their own number were singing 
‘Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” In the 
‘hands of the audience were pro- 
‘grams with the words from the 
anthems in Chinese so everyone 
could follow the music easily and 
join with the chorus in the spirit 
of Jesus struggling and conquer- 
ing on the cross. Back of this 
performance were the hours of 
preparation and the enthusiasm 


of a group of some thirty youth. 


who liked to sing sacred music 
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and wanted to give some service 


to the churches of the community. 


They came from all denominations 
and all kinds of work from all 
parts of China seeking Christian 
fellowship. They now cal] them- 
selves the Chungking Christian 
Fellowship of Sacred Music. This 
is a project that came from and 
grew through the youth them- 
selves with no church leadership 
or foreigners working with them. 
The church is laying plans for 
developing more activities and 
youth fellowship groups all over 
the city so that wherever Chris- 
tian youth are they may find fel- 
lowship with others. Thus ref- 


-ugee youth are beginning to find a ~ 


nlace in the life of the church in 

this great center of free China. 
A few months ago we gathered 

in the countyard of the Chengtu 


church to dedicate the new social 


room. Here games of many kinds, 
a reading room, a place to meet 
friends were _ provided. The 
youth of the church take respon- 
sibility for the equipment and 
keeping the room open. Youth 
from the hospital near the church, 
community people, young. co- 


Operative leaders who are in the 


city for training courses, and 


students come for recreation and 


fellowship. The Epworth League 
of that church joins all these 
youth together in meetings for 
devotional help and discussion of 
today’s problem. This church also 
has regular youth retreats when 
all the vouth of the church join in 


a full day of fellowship. worship, 


and discussion. (The China Chris- 
tian Advocate, August-September, 
1941.) 

No Missionaries Now in For- 
mosa:—Throughout the last few 
months of 1939 and the winter of 
1940, missionaries of the Presby- 
terian Church of England and of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
gradually withdrew For- 
mosa. By the spring of 1940, all 
had left. 

The Church in Formosa Carries 
On:—The work of the Christian 
Church in the Island of Formosa 
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is now entirely in the hands of 
native leaders. About two hun- 
dred churches, located in all parts 
of the Island, have their own 
pastors or unordained leaders. 
The majority are fully support- 
ing, but some still receive aid from 
funds raised, among the larger 
congregations. The Theological 
College in Taihoku is under the 
principalship of Mr. T. Ohkawa, 
a member of the college staff for 
more than twenty vears. The 


boys and girls’ Middle Schools in > 


Tainan have grown to include 
seven or eight hundred students. 
These schools are under Christian 
management. 
hoku, Shoka and Tainan keep on 
under able Formosan staffs. 


Tribute to Far-Sighted Policy 
of Missions:—A recent number of 
the Formosan church’s magazine 
pays tribute to the far-sighted 
policy of the Missions in prepar- 
ing during the last decade or 
more for just such an emergency 
as the present. When the time 


came, al] work was transferred to 


native leadership with scarcely a 
hitch. 


Basis for Future Extension:— 
The present foundation of the 
church in Formosa provides an 
excellent basis for further exten- 
sion work in evangelism, social 
experiments, and leadership train- 
ing, as soon as the present period 
of unsettlement passes. 

Training for the Home in Chang- 
li:—I had a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to speak to church mem- 
hers, students of middle schools 
for boys and girls, and to women 
students of the New Light School, 
I want to write specially about 
the Home work there. First, the 
Training Institute conducted for 
the preachers and pastors’ wives 


of their church in six districis. 


It was conducted on April 25 to. 


May 4. Thirteen attended the 
Institute. It was the purpose of 
the Institute to train the wives to 
have a better understanding of 
church work and to have better 
methods in child training, so they 
could set up good examples in 
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their own districts, of Christian 


home life and Christian ways of 


training children. The courses 
taught in the Institute were such 
as: Ccmmon Sense on the Homes, 
(emphasizing budget and _ nutri- 
tion), Child Training (through 
different ages). Church’ work, 
Singing and games. Every morn- 
ing, morning watch and Bible 


Study were conducted and prayer 


meetinz in the evening, There 
were nice children were 
brought to the Institute by the 
wives. The Jnstitute took the op- 
portunity to train them in sleep- 
ing, eating and play, with the idea 
of forming better habits in daily 
living. It was a good demonstra- 


| tion of child training to the 
mothers. The child training pro- 


ject was.planned and carried out 
in the Institute by a group of the 
women leaders of the church, such 
as directors of the religious work 
for women and children, nurses, 
and teachers of schools. In the - 
beginning of the Institute some of 
the mothers were rather opposed 
to the project, but they liked it 
and approved the idea in the end. 
T was jold that after they return- 
ed to their homes their children | 
have behaved themselves much 
better than before. and associated 
better with other children in work 
and play. The mothers’ them- 


selves showed their gratitude for 


what ther had Jearned from the 
Institute in their own Christian 
home-making and child training. 


The “New Light School for 
Women” is a mother-craft school 
in nature. The idea and purpose 
of establishing the school was for 
training the rural] women of the 
church to he able to serve the 


ehureh through their own Chris- 


tian Home life and to be lay 
leaders for other aspects of the 
work of the church. It was 
formerly a Bible study school for 
women liut in 1936 it was re- 
organized into mother-craft 
school. The curriculum and ac- 
commodations of the school are 
arranged according for this pur- 
pose. I was told that the school 
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has gained the confidence «of the 


people in its successful work of 


the previous years. The enroll- 
ment of the school for 1941 is 
over 60. Since’ Miss Y. C. Liu, 
who got her special training in 
nursery work in U.S.A., became 
the principal, the school is mak- 
ing big progress, specially in 
nursery work. 

Thirdly, 
Education work for women, The 
work started first in the city, 


Changli, then went to the rural. 


districts near the city. It has 
heen very successfully done in 
Da-Wang-Chung which is about 
18 Chinese li from the city. I 
made a special trip to Da-Wang- 
Chung with Mrs. S. S. Yane and 
the Bible Woman, Miss Y. C. 
Wang. I was there for the morn- 
ing and afternoon to visit their 
work. The deep impression which 
I got about their work is the 
team spirit of the leaders and the 


| enthusiasm of the students of the 


Mass Education classes in the 
practice of the “Little Teacher’s 


System.” This is for students to — 


teach other illiterates as soon as 
they can read. It is generally 
practiced by the students as soon 
as the new illiterates are formed 


into classes. The mass education 
classes are 


conducted in the 
Homes without cost for rent. The 
leaders of mass education have 
found their work one of the suc- 
cessful ways in teaching women 
common sense, religion, and in 
laying foundations for Christian 
faith. The suffering from the 
superstition of people and their 
homes has been greatly reduced 
by the results of mass education. 


I was told that they were called — 
by the elders in the village to 


establish a church there for them. 


The church leaders, however, do 
not feel the time is ripe yet for — 
the call, for it is the mission’s . 


policy not to start until the local 
people can finance their church. 
Yet the cal] certainly is a good 
witness, testifying that mass 
education is one good way o 


teaching religion. | 


Changli has Mass 


Work and Workers - 


St. Luke’s and St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, Shanghai:—Just as St. 
Elizabeth—once Empress of Hun- 


gary—stands out in the history 


and traditions of the dark ages as 
one of the greatest benefactors of 
the poor, sick, and helpless, so is 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital with its 
male component St. Luke’s strug- 
gling to let its light keep burning 
in troubled Shanghai. 


Shanghai has again been sub- 
ject to the usual] petty bombings. 
shootings, robberies, etc. as well 
as various distressing rumours of 
barricades and concentration 
camps. The extensive floods and 
their results have inconvenienced 
the workers somewhat but hos- 
pital work. as such. continued as 
usual—practically unhindered. 


Truly the past month has not 
been one of ease, but still we can- 
not complain too much. We are 
able to carry on whereas others 
less fortunate than we have been 
forced to limit their work. The 
cost of living and consequently 
expenses have continued to rise— 
and rapidly. Not only this, but 
also we have been unable to obtain 
certain medicines and_ supplies. 
We are told Xray films are no 
longer available. This wil] re- 
quire the doctors to use their in- 
genuity more than ever in difficult 
matters of diagnosis. Rubber 
yloves are at a premium. Signs 
are posted, warning us to use them 
only when necessary. Can it be 
that the surgeons may have to 
revert back from aseptic surgery 
to its predecessor antiseptic sur- 
gery? Needless to say it gives 
those in charge a chance to use 
what “common sense” or even old 
fashioned “horse sense” may be 
lying latent. How our business 
manager keeps up under the 
strain. we wonder, but we are 
glad he does, for we would hate 
to see him lose any of his precious 
few pounds. 

As usual, the heaviest work 
both night and day is done in the 
maternity department and_ the 
newly equipped building is none 
too big for the rising generation. 
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One night 14 new babies arrived 
in an already over-crowded build- 
ing. The next morning the doctor 
going off duty. stumbled over 
newly-made ‘mothers temporarily 
placed on cots, stretchers, and 
even on the floor, until beds were 
available. Upon inquiry as_ to 
whether most of the 351 babies 
born last month were future 
soldiers or soldiers’ wives, the 
reply of the Chinese doctor was 
“Future nurses for the soldiers.” 
(The Shanghai Newsletter, Shang- 
hai, September, 1941.) 


Education in Nanking:—The 
fall and winter schedule has once 
more begun, and one after another 
of our organizations is getting 
back into full swing despite the 
uncertain political horizon. 


The five primary schools in this 
district have re-opened with full 
enrollments, showing the eager- 
ness of parents to avail them- 
selves of opportunities for the 
education of their children. I w1s 
interested to hear two comments 
about mission schools which were 
made in a recent conversation. 
One was to the effect that parents 
appreciate the efforts such schools 
make to train the characters as 
well as the minds of the pupils 
not only by the courses of studv 
offered but by the discipline that 
is exerted over the teachers as 
well as the students. It appears 


that in some publicly-sponsored 


schools the teachers are very Jax 


with their pupils and themselves, | 
_absenting themselves frequently 


to take part in gam)ling parties 
or other social recreations at will. 


The other comment was to the 


effect that graduates of mission 
schools have no difficulty now in 
getting into government-spon- 


sored institutions of higher learn- 


ing. This is interesting in view 
of the restrictions imposed upon 
graduates of non-registered insti- 
tutions only a few vears ago and 
as refiecting the feeling that 
graduates of mission schools have 
had a thorough training. So ii 
seems worth-while to carry on so 
long as it is possible to do so. 
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(The Shanghai Newsletter, Shang- 
hai, September, 1941.) 

Summer School in Wusih:— 
Since the months of July and 


August on the Chinese calendar 


are traditionally used as a vaca- 
tion period in the schools of the 
city, and hundreds of young peo- 
ple are thrown into the streets 
with nothing to do, the members 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
decided to sponsor a school from 
July 7 to August 8 for children 
in the neighborhood. Tuition was 
free, but each student was asked 
to contribute fifty cents (US. 
.03 cts.) for the purchase of paper. 


One hundred and fifty young- 
sters were enrolled. and had not 
space heen limited the enrollment 
would have been much _ higher. 
Grades were from the Third 
through the Sixth. Arithmetic, 
Chinese and English writing were 
taught. but religious Education 
was stressed, since the children 
came from unchurched families 
in the neighborhood. Religious 
services were he!d each day, and 
Bible was taught three times a 
week. At the end of the school 
the children could sing 20 hymns, 
recite the Ten ‘Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, Creed and 
many verses from the _ Bible. 
Each Monday morning there was 
a special speaker. All this was 
accomplished in only a month of 
school. (The Shanghai News- 
letter, Shanghai, September, 1941.) 

Air-raids:—“I did not get away 
this last week to the mountain as 
I had expected. We have had 
rather a week of it here, begin- 
ning last Sundav with three air .- 
raid warnings in one day and 
several hours each time spent in 
the caves. though no_ bombing 
came to Kweilin. on that day. 
Next day. Monday, August 4 
hegan with a warning just as we 
finished breakfast and we did not 
get back after the all clear until 


nine o’clock. We were thorough- 


ly tired of the business by that 
time. but went to shelter anyway 
again when the next alarm sound- 
ed at 11:50 and those who did not, 


at 
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| 
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i 

| 
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and survived, will regret it the 
rest of their lives! The bombs 


fell thick and fast in many parts 
1 of the city, on the mouth of the 


in the public park. and 
other places, killing 


cave 
numerous 


jout and went back through the 


another two hundred dying of 
wounds before the end of the 
second day. When the all clear 
came about two-thirty, we came 


wreckage to our place. We found 
Mr, Leach’s house had _ been 
bombed—the bomb falling on the 
front gate house and the wall. and 
every door and window was 
splintered—the wood as well as 
the glass, with huge holes in the 
roof. and the wal] down. Other 
bombs had fallen in the garden 
behind St. Peter’s, just behind the 
Leach house, and others all around 
the neighborhood there so that 
many of the houses were down 
along the street. Our place here 
just escaped with only a few 
broken window panes, though 
shrapnel was found showered 
about and everything was filthy 
with dirt showers. Other sec- 


tention, the worst loss of life at 
the entrance to the shelter in the 
vublic park where our amah and 
her five children under ten were 
taking refuge. Many people were 
caught under the trees or in the 
entrance looking up to watch the 
planes come over! 
ever overcomes discretion! The 
mission hospital. which has only 
thirty-five beds, had to work very 
hard caring for the many wound- 
ed that were brought in. and later 
the municipal authorities took 


away the worst wounded cases to 
an annex the municipal hospital 
las prepared for this kind of 
thing. But we still have many to 
tare for and to rush to the cave 
jtvery time there is an air alarm. 
IThe matron, Miss Watkins, cer- 
Iainly has my admiration the way 
the manages to get all the hos- 
pital cases carried into the cave 
in the twenty minutes allowed 
the siren and_ the 
furgent” warning. The hospital 
| 


two hundred the first dav. with 


tions of the city also received at- | 


So curiosity | 


| 


- quired to take cover. 


great joy on his face! 


tinued 
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is entirely cleared, all patients 
who can walk being required to 
do so and the remainder carried 
‘in on stretchers to a cave special- 


_ ly provided for them where babies 


have been born and people have 
died during the time they are re- 
(The Shang- 
hai Newsletter, Shanghai, Septem- 


ber, 1941.) 


The Pcor Help the Poor:—wW. 
T. Herbert of Panki, Yunnan, 
writes :—“Yesterday at service I 
spoke of the sad plight of the 
Jews and your work in Shanghai. 
Whilst I was speaking a certain 
Christian beggar who is blind 
began to take out some notes from 
his little store of cash. He got 
up and handed me $3.00 with 
I felt very 
much touched to think that the 
onlv Chinese the audience 
(others are Tribes) should be so 
moved. and he a beggar! Please 
tell vour Jewish friends about 
this! After the service was over 
a Tribes’ member gave me $3.00 
also. I have great joy in sending 
these love gifts to you, for the 
people here are very poor in- 
deed.” (The Quarterly Bulletin of 
the Shanghai Hebrew Mission, 
Shanghai, October, 1941.) 


Tsinan Institute:—The Institute 
reports that visitors have con- 


despite the local situation. The 
numbers have dropped consider- 


ably compared with Jast autumn. 


but another factor in this appears 
to be the marked decrease in the 
number of travellers following 
the enforcement of the new re- 
rulations re identification certi- 
ficates. 


The workshop completed 
the large Relief Glohe in the 
Muscum’s main hall. Work on it 


began nearly two years ago, For 


the visitor here is Geographv 
without tears,—those have alreadv 
been shed by the workshop Staff. 


During the days preceding the 


Solar Eclipse of September 21st a 


thousand leaflets giving the times 
and circumstances of the eclipse, 
were distributed to Museum y'si- 


coming to the Museum — 
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tors. Tsinan people watched the 
eclipse through a layer of high 
cloud. At mid-eclipse four-fifths 
of the Sun’s disk was _ hidden. 
(Cheeloo Monthly Bulletin. Octo- 
ber Ist, 1941.) 


“Come Over and Help Us”:—_ 


This is the urgent cry of those 
who are concerned that the 20,0090 
Moslems of Sian, Shensi, come to 
the possession of the more abun- 
dant life in Christ. Truly this 
field is white unto the harvest but 
the labourers are lacking. 


Here is one of the oldest and 
most historic cities of the world, 
amongst its quarter of a million 
souls, lives a big Moslem com- 
munity of twenty thousand people. 
They occupy the northwest quar- 
ter of the city and are an ex- 
clusive people racially and social- 
ly. Their nine blue-tiled mosques 
form a picturesque sight of the 
city. Along the north and west 
streets you see the Moslem res- 
taurants, famous for their clean 
and delicious food. the curio deal- 
ers inviting and interesting, and 
behind the main roads the Moslem 


butchers, skin merchants and trad- | 


ers; as well as the great throne 
of men and women and boys and 
girls distinguished by their white 
skin and high cheek bones and big 
noses. They are a separate com- 
munity in life and thought from 
the masses around them. 


There is a spirit of friendliness 
towards foreigners. We get a 
warm welcome from the ahungs 
when we visit their mosques, and 
thev are happy to show us round 
and to have a talk about religion. 
Moslems who come as patients to 
our hospital listen intently to the 
Gospel story and often buy 
Gospels and Bibles when they 
leave. (Friends of Moslems, the 
Ouarterly Newsletter, October Ist, 
1941.) 

Work among Moslems:—<A mem- 
ber of the China Inland Mission 
who has been helping in a hos- 
pital of another Mission in Nan- 
king for the past half year, in 
reporting on thirteen baptisms 


Inland Mission at 


Dzungary 
Turkestan). 
-The Quarterly Newsletter, Octo- 
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last May in connection with the 
hospital work, mention one of 
those baptised as being a Moslem 
young man of about twenty. He 
was a patient in the hospital and 
was won by the life and witness 
of a Chinese doctor on the staff. 
The mother was, at first, greatly 
opposed when he began to con- 
fess his new faith, but subse- 
quentiy after studying the Chris- 
tian scriptures has become inter- 
ested. She was fully in favour 
when her son was _ baptised. 
Among others baptised were three 
for whom Christ had hroken the 
shackles of the opium habit. The 
same Lord who is able to break 
the shackles of opium can break 
the shackles of Islam which holds 
body, soul-and spirit in its grips, 
without Christ. The missionary 


also reported that he had heard of: 


great blessing among Moslems in 
Chingkiang. An entire Moslem 
clan is interested and have ac- 
ecented Christ. (Friends of Mos- 
Jems. The Quarterly Newsletter, 
October Ist. 1941.) 

Vetcran Missionary Leaves Sin- 
kiang:—We rejoice with the news 
that Mr. G. W. Hunter is now in 
Lenchow resting after his flight 
by air from Tihua, Sinkiang. 
where he had been released from 
prison on June 22nd. He is in 
good health, though in his seventy- 


ninth summer. and already has 


looking back toward 
(Northeastern Chinese 
(Friends of Moslems, 


his eves 


ber Jst 1941.) 

An Exveriment with Drug Ad- 
dicts:—About a year and a half 
ago, Mr. R. H. Glazier of the China 
Yangchow, 
visited Nanking. He was invited 


to sveak to the religious workers. 


of the citv about the work he and 


his wife had undertaken for drug 


addicts at Yangchow. He deeply 
stirred all who heard him and was 
asked to repeat the gist of his 
remarks in a sermon at the Nan- 
kine Union Church. This. he did 
and what he had to say of ac- 
complishments with this most dis- 
heartening element in 


society, 
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sounded so exactly right that the 
board and staff of the University 
_Hospita] began conversations with 


ithree were brought 
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Mr. Glazier which culminated in 
his entering the hospital to hel» 
in general religious work and 
devote himself primarily to drug 
addicts. The report of. the - Re- 
ligious Department for the period 
from February to August vives 
the procedure: 


“The drug addict patient re- 
ceives no medicine whatever, but 
is treated by faith and prayer. If, 


it ig discovered that the applicant 
has a disease requiring medical or 
surgical attention, he is treated 
for this-first and after it is cleared 
up he is transferred to the Re- 
ligious Department for care as a 
drug addict. patient. If, after ad- 
mission, a physical ailment deve- 


Jlops, he is treated as a regular | 


hospital patient under medica] 
care. The very nature of this 
work has claimed a good propor- 
tion of this department’s time and 
energy, but we deem it well worth 


‘| while.” 


In the months under review, 


treatment: forty-one men and fif- 
teen women. Of this 
thirty-eight are going on well, 
eleven have not been heard fr om, 


j;and the news of seven others is 


not so encouraging as the com- 
‘mittee would like. 

“Of the number admitted, thirty- 
in by in- 
dividua] Christians or introduced 
by a church. (When they are 
discharged they are recommended 
back to that person or fellowship 
for spiritual] help and building 
up). Twenty-four were brought 
in by former patients who had 
completed the treatment. T'velve 


cause they had heard of the Drug 
Addict Service. 

“A very important part of this 
service is the follow-up of 
patients after they leave the hcs- 
pital. A regular weekly Lible 


Class is held in one of the hos- 


pital rooms. 


Those who have al- 
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fifty -six patients completed their | 


number 


tame directly to the hospita! 
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ready left the hospital as well] as 
those who are patients in the. 
hospital attend. This makes a 
very happy weekly reunion and 
opportunity for fellowship  to- 
gether. 


“There is a monthly Praise and 
Praver Meeting, held the first 
Sunday afternoon of each month 
at one of the city churches. This 
meeting has a further advantage 
in bringing this service of the 
hospital] before the attention of. 
the Christian constituency. At 


the suggestion of some of the 


released addicts themselves, a 


- free-will offering is taken at this 


service. and turned Over to the 
hospital as a token of apprecia- 
tion for what the institution is 
doing. 

“When ‘members’ do not turn 
up at these gatherings arranged 
for them, they are visited and ex- 
horted in their homes, Cottage 
prayer meetings have been held in 
a number of homes.” 

Basic Bible:—Basic English is 
a simplified form of English 
which, by means of a vocabulary — 


of eight hundred and fifty words, 


used in accordance with a few 
simple rules, can express the sense 


of any thing that can be said in 


English; it can be learned in a 
fraction of the time it takes to 
learn a standard second language, 
und it is already being used in 
China, Africa and South America. 

The Cambridge Universily Press 
(in conjunction with Messrs. 
Evans Bro.) have now issued 
The New Testantent. in Basic English 
(Cambridge; 3s.) as the first step 


towards the complete Bible in 


Basic English. The simple, clear 
language of Basic opens us new 
treasures in the Scriptures, and 
gives that refreshing feeling of 
the reading the Scriptures for the 


first time. 


Here is a part of the thirteenth 
chapter of the Corinthians in 


Basic English as a sample of what 


Basie can do: 


Love is never tired of waiting; love 
is kind; love has no envy; love has 
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no high opinion of itself, love has 
no pride; love’s ways are ever fair, 
it taked no thought for itself; it is 
not quickly made angry, it hus no 
thought of evil; it takes no pleasure 
in. wrongdoing, bet has joy in what 
is true; love has the power of under- 
standing all things, hoping all things. 
Though the prophets word may come 
to an end, tongues come to nothing, 
and knowledge hare no value, love 
no end. For our knowledge 1s 
only in part, and tlie prophet’s word 
gives only a part vf what ws true: 
but when that awhich is complete 1s 
come, then that witich is in part will 
be no longer necessdi y. 

The Basic Bible does not at- 
tempt to replace any other Ver- 
sion, but is offered on its own 


merits. Obviously here is a tre- 
mendous opening for miss!on 
schools, churches and _ colleges 


everywhere. Even those who have 
little English will be able to 
begin knowing the Scriptures in 
English by this simple means. 
For the purposes of Bible trans- 
Jation Basic English has had one 


hundred and fifty words added to. 


its vocabulary, making one thou- 
sand in all, having a range of 
statement equal to that of about 
twenty thousand words in general 
use. (Religious Digest, Septem- 


1941.) 


The Orphaned Missions:—Over 
a million dollars has been raised 
by the churches of various na- 
tions for missionary work which 
has been orphaned by the war, 
that is, cut off from the home 
churches. Of this amount $925.- 
749 had been raised in the United 
States. $553,000 of this total has 
been contributed to missions of 
the continental churches, while 


$442,000 has been used to assist 


British missionary work. Canada 
has raised $24,000 fcr orphaned 
missions. On the basis of incom- 
plete returns, Britain. continents! 
nations, particularly Sweden and 
Switzerland. ard Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa have 
contributed approximately $110,- 
000 for the same purpose. (Chris- 
tianity and Crisis, July 28, 1941.) 


> 
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Christian Education and 
Society:—As we proceed along 
these lines it wiil be necessary to 
distinguish with increasing clear. 
ness the twofold interest which 


Christians have both in education | 


and in the social order. A Chris- 
tian education means not one, but 
two distinct things. The one is a 
good human education, that takes 
account of the nature of man as 
understood in the light of the 
Christian revelation: and_ the 
second is a specifically Christian 
education, which includes instruc- 


tion in the facts and doctrines of 


Christianity, the challenge to 
Christian decision and help in 
living the Christian life. The 
first has to be striven for in every 
society; how far in a mixed society 
the second can be embodied in a 
public system of education de- 
pends on the attitude to Chris- 
tiani:vy of the community as a 
whole. 
In the declaration by members 
of Parliament. it is stated that 
what is at stake in the war is the 
establishment cf truth, justice and 
freedom, which are the elemental 
rvinciples of a Christian philoso- 
phy of life, as the foundations of 
a better social order. This _is 
true but the statcment needs clari- 
fication. Christianity undouhted- 


Jv demands the practice of these 


virtiucs. and the teaching of Chris- 
tianitv in schon!s mav be expected 
to foster ther. But they are 
neither the sum of Christianity, 
nor peculiar to it. Thev have 
been. and are. esteemed and prac- 
tised by non-Christians. They are 
mora] values necessary in some 
degree to the existence of any 
society. 

There are in fact two valid 
grounds for resisting Nazism. The 
one is that it is inhuman, and the 


other that it is un-Christian. The 


second is for Christians the funda- 
mental reason, but the first is also 
is one on which in the 
political sphere Christians and 
non-Christians can unite. To put 
it nositively, we need, both for 
society and in education, a com- 
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mon national purpose which is 


based on respect for the natural 
virtues and can for this reason . 


claim the support of both Chris- 
| non-Christians, and 
i which is at the same time leavened 
by the deeper Christian under- 
standing of man’s needs and pos- 
sibilities. 

In making up its mind about 
educationa] policy the nation, as 
the statement issued by the Chris- 
tian Education Movement rightly 
insists, is confronted with a vital 
decision—the decision whether it 
will commit itself to a this-world- 
ly or a religious view of man’s 


— 


{/ nature and destiny. What we need 


to see clearly is that a right de- 
cision in regard to religious wor- 
ship and teaching in the schools, 


immediately opens up a further 


task. This is the task of making 
sure that the form and activities 
of the common life of society, in 
which Christians and non-Chris- 
} tians share, are not a flat denial 
| of Christian worship and teaching 
but allow room for Christian 
iliving and are open to the pene- 
itration of Christian 
| approach this task, as we con- 
istantly do, by asking how much 
of the Christian ethic we can in- 
troduce into the life of society is 
to frame the question wrongly at 
the start. The demands of the 
Christian ethic are addressed to 
a society, the majority of whose 
imembers have not vet understood 
for accepted, or who consciously 
reject, the Christian faith, only by 


| being watered down to a humani- | 


tarian ethic which is no longer 
Christianity. This is what actual- 
ily happens when we begin by ask- 
ting the wrong question. The ques- 
ttions we have to ask are, What 


is the true nature of man? What . 


are the purposes which accord 
with that nature? These are the 
iquestions that concern us in the 
}social and political sphere. What 
Christians have to do is to see that 
the answers to them are chal- 
Tlenged, vitalised and deepened by 
impulses inspired by the Chris- 
tian faith. (The Christian News- 
Letter, August 13th, 1941.) 


ideas, To. 
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The Need for a Christian Social 


Philoscphy:—A great deal has 
been said and written lately in 
the pages of the C.N.L. and else- 
where about the need for a Chris- 
tian social philosophy. One of the 
most emphatic demands was made 
recently in the University Church 
of Oxford,. by the Archbishop of 
York, in the course of an impres- 
sive sermon to a packed congrega- 
tion, which concluded an inspirit- 
ing week’s “mission” to the Uni- 
versity. In making his plea, he 


recalled the fact that once before 


there had indeed, through a signi- 
ficant period of history, been such 
a philosophy. I assumed—and 
still assume—that he referred to 
the Canonist doctrine of the 
Middle Ages and its translation 
into contemporary secular legis- 
lation for price and wage regula- 
tion and the restraint of profiteer- 
ing and usury. And I walked 
home reflecting dubiously upon the 


stages by which that logical in- 


tegument of canonist doctrine had 
been burst asunder by forcible 
impact of Tudor and Stuart com- 
mercial capitalism. Had its foun- 
dation and its subsequent decay 
contributed to the strength and 
endurance of Christianity or to 
the greater glory of the Church in 
whose firm hands it had been 
moulded? 
doubtedly not. Of Christianinty? 
The answer was less simple. It 
is true that among the pioneer 
merchants and traders of that en- 
terprising age Christianity evolved 
new forms; and Protestantism 
with its individualist approach to 
spiritual truth provided a _ re- 
ligious frame-work within which 
honest citizens could grow rich 
under the Grace of God. by the 
investment of capital and the ex- 
ploitation of markets. 

Must Christianity then always 
trim its sails for fear of incurring 
the accusation’ of obscurantism. 


and inadequate comprehension of 


a changing social and economic 
structure? The orthodox Marxian 
communist would smilingly reply 
that in fact it can do naught else, 
since men’s philosophies are but 
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the slow reflection of dynamic 


economic forces. But as Chris- 
tians we have already rejected 


that simple and exclusive inter- 


pretation of religious experience. 
We cannot admit the necessity for 
such trimming. And yet, how 
fraught with danger is the rein- 
tegration, to meet our modern 


needs, of a Christian “doctrine of | 
Like the military strate- — 


society.” 
gists of to-day who are said to 
have prepared most thoughtfully 
for the conditions of the last war, 
or like the pedestrian who sets out 
perfectly equipped for yesterday’s 
weather, our Christian ‘“doctrine 
of society” may once again be irre- 
levant almost as soon as it is 
formulated. And if it is: who can 
assess the damage which results 
and has on occasion resulted from 


an open identification of Christian- . 


ity with adherence to a creed out- 
worn, or undue preoccupation with 
problems that have lost their re- 
lative significance? For a small 
example of the reality of this last 
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danger one has only to note the 


readiness with which the leaders. 


of our Churches fall to discussing 
the relatively small upper-class 
problem of divorce, and compare 
it with their apparent unconcern 
over the much vaster and infinite- 
ly more  home-shaking, 
breaking social problem of judi- 
cial separation. 

All this may sound like a mere 
spate of destructive pessimism: 
an intimation to the Christian as 
such to keep out of the ring for 
fear of getting hurt. May it 


rather be regarded as a note of 


warning, sounded as the prelude 
to further reflections on the dis- 
tinction between means and ends, 
the thread of truth which runs 


through Marxian dialectic ma- 


terialism, and the grand possibi- 
lity of achieving from age to age, 
a formative Christian critique of 
changing social and _ economic 
forms in terms of transcendant 
Christian motive. (The Christian 


News-Letter, August 27th, 1941.) | 
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DR. REICHELT HONOURED 

The South China Daily News of September 24th on the 
following news:—“A telegram has just been received in Hongkong 
from the Faculty of Divinity of Upsala University, Sweden, stating 
that the Rev. K. L. Reichelt, the well-known Rector of the Tao Fong 
Shan School of Religion, Shatin, Hongkong, has been created Doctor 
Honoris Causa of Upsala University. 

“Dr. Reichelt has done extensive research work in connection 
with the religions of Asia and is acknowledged as one of the greatest 
authorities on Buddhism of this generation.” Readers of the 
Recorders will surely unite in extending their warmest congratula- 
tions to Dr. Reichelt who richly deserves this honour. 
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Szechuan Christian Council. 

Miss Marie Adams is a member of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. She has been working 
in Peiping for many years. 

Rev. Andrew Thomson is a member of the Unitéd Church of Canada who 
formerly worked in Honan. Now he is stationed at Cheeloo Univer- 
sity, Tsinan. 


Rev. Z. S. Zia is Secretary of the China Conference Board of Christian 


Education, Methodist Church, and is pastor of Moore Memorial 
Church, Shanghai, 
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Part II The Development of Protestant Theological “eased CC $10.00 
tion in China. 1941 . US 
Published by Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai (1941) | . : 
No.3 The ragee® Church in China. (in press) by Frank W. Price, 
D.D., D. 
| (The above books are Published by Kelly & Walsh, Shangbai.) 
No. 4. The Central Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
) : by Harry W. Worley, D.D., Ph.D. (1941) be CC $ 5.00 
Published b by the Christian Herald Orphanage Press, Foochow. US $ 1.00 


No. 5. The Great Migration and the Church in China. a Survey 
Report by bishops Robin Chen and G. Carleton Lacy. 
Written by Bishop Lacy. 
Part I The Church in West China. (paper cover) CC $1.00, US $0.50 
Part II The Church Behind the Lines.(papercover) CC $1.00, US $0.35 
Combined Copy. (paper cover) 1941... nen CC $1.50, US $.075 


| ‘The above books are sold by: Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai, Hongkong, (Nos. 1, 2, 3,) 
Bible House, Icehouse Road, Hongkong. (2, 3, 
_.  C.L.S. Bookstore, Museum Rd. Shanghai. (2,3,4,5) 
National Christian Council, Shanghai, (No. 5) 


i snide Bookstore, 150 Fifth Avenue New York City. (No. 4) 
International Missionary Council, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City. (2,3,5) 
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ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 

No. 1. Chinese Peasant Cults, by Clarence B. Day, D.D., Ph.D. (1941) CC $25.00 

, - Published and sold by Kelly & Walsh Shanghai. : 

. No. 2. The Development of Protestant Theological Education in ! 

ie China, bv C. Stanley Smith, D.D., Ph.D. 

: | Part I. The Western Background. (in press) | 
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Valentine’s Meat-Tuice 


[* Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Cholera I[nfantum, 
where it is Essential to Conserve the Weakened 
Vital Forces without Irritating the Digestive Organs, 
Valentines Meat-Juice demonstrates its Ease of 
Assimilation and Power to Sustain and Strengthen. 


Diseases of Children 
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W. T. Watt, M.D., Director Imper- 
ial Medical College, Tientsin, China: 
“In cases ot Infantile Diarrhoea, © 
Which weakens and debilitates a 
child rapidly, I have found VALEN- 
TINE’S MEAT-JUICE a great stimulant 
and quick restorative of vitality. 
Three years ago, when an epidemic 
broke out in Tientsin, I ordered my 
staff to try vour Meat-Juice, which 
justified all expectations, having been 
oe to patients and physicians 
alike.’ 


Henry N. Reap, M.D., Prof. Dis- 
eascs of Children, Long Island Coll- 
ege Hospital, Prooklyn, N. Y.: “I 
have ‘long VALENTINE’S MEAT- 
JUICE especially in Diseases of Child- 
ren and esteem it highly. It has 
proven most valuable in the Enteric 
Disorders of Children, both in my yo 
practice and hospital work.” 2} yRUY 


Dr. CALATRAVENO, Late Physician {f- 
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DIRECTIONS.) 


of the Children’s Hospital, Madrid, fa inthree 
TINE’S MEAT-JUICE most successfully edsorption. character ofthel 
in cases of convalescence from in- 7 
fectious diseases. and it is especially 
beneficial for children suffering from 
urinary weaknes: caused by extreme 
debility, and in every case it acted | 
remarkably in restoring their 
strength with notable rapidity.” 
FOR SALE BY 
MACTAVISH, TWIGG & CO. 
1261 Bubbling Well Road Shanghar 
| TF.N. 
When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CHINESE RECORDER. 
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